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The Confederate Diplomatic Archives—The 
“Pickett Papers” 


By J. Morton CaLianan, Pu. D. 


The recent death of Colonel Littleton Quinter Washington, who 
served as chief clerk in the office of the secretary of state of the 
Southern confederacy from 1861 to 1865, adds to the list of the 
silent majority beyond, another prominent man who burned his 
bridges behind him, leaving to posterity no historical record or 
narrative of his personal experience while in public life. He was 
probably the only remaining confederate who had been in . 
position to know the motives and plans of confederate diplomacy 
and foreign policy. Like Judah P. Benjamin, who had been his 
chief from 1862 to 1864, he burned his papers and letters when 
he saw that death was near. 

Fortunately, the manuscript archives of Benjamin’s office at 
Richmond were saved from the general wreck of the confederacy, 
and have been preserved to speak for the dead. Thereby hangs a 
tale which should be of interest to many readers of the SoutH 
ATLANTIC QUARTERLY, and which the editor has kindly asked me 
to present. 

During the war many valuable despatches were captured while 
being carried through the blockade, and were afterwards pub- 
lished by United States papers, but the greater part of the 
confederate correspondence, copies of which were in the offices at 
Richmond, was safely kept until the close of the war, and the 
confederate government exercised vigilance to prevent it from 
falling into the hands of the federal authorities. For a time in 
the spring of 1862, locomotives were kept in readiness to remove 
the treasure and some of the archives. There were preparations 
for flight from Richmond for several weeks before the evacuation 
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in the spring of 1865. Papers of the government were revised 
and marked for destruction, abandonment, or preservation.* A 
month before the evacuation some of the archives were sent to 
Lynchburg and others were packed in boxes to send away later. 
Benjamin destroyed the secret service papers on April 2, the 
day the confederates set fire to Richmond. In the evening of that 
day trains were sent from the city with the confederate treasure 
and archives, including those of the “State Department.” The 
load dwindled until, in Georgia, it was carried in the saddle-bags 
of individuals. Some of Mr. Davis’s papers accidently fell into 
the hands of a young man in Richmond, who distributed them as 
autographs to his friends.* A part of his correspondence, including 
letters from disloyal persons in the North, was carried away and 
was said to be preserved under seal of personal confidence with 
Davis.t Many other valuable papers were hidden in the vicinity 
of Richmond.$ 

While the confederate archives were being removed from Rich- 
mond, the diplomatic correspondence, consisting of the “State 
Department” archives, except the secret service vouchers, was 
taken by aSouthern man and hidden in a barn in Virginia. After 
the excitement had somewhat subsided, the papers were removed 
to Washington in five separate trunks and, in order to guard 
against seizure by the government, were deposited in several 
places for safe keeping. It appears that the custodian of the 
papers was in reduced circumstances and that sums of money for 
his current expenses were advanced by Colonel John T. Pickett, 
who was employed by him as an agent to dispose of the papers. || 

Pickett was a well-known Southern man, having been United 
States consul at Turk’s Island and also at Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
for a number of years. He had also been commissioned by Louis 
Kossuth as a general in the Hungarian service. Later he had 





*Pollard: Life of Jefferson Davis, with a Secret History of the Confederacy, 
Chapter XXX. J. B. Jones: Diary. 

+ Letter of Mrs. Davis to the writer, January 13, 1899. 

tThe volumes of “office copies” of letters written by Mr. Davis are preserved, 
and are now in the control of Mrs. Varina J. Davis. 

§ Pollard: Life of Jefferson Davis, etc., p. 368. 

Interview with Theodore J. Pickett. It should be stated, however, that 
although Col. Pickett always claimed to be the agent of a custodian whom he 
never named, some of his acquaintances suggested that he, himself, was the 
custodian. 
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joined the Lopez expedition to Cuba and was in command against 
the Spanish regulars at the battle of Cardenas.* He was secre- 
tary of the Confederate Peace Commission to Washington in 
1861, after which he was sent as a commissioner to Mexico, and 
later served in the confederate army as chief-of-staff to Gen. John 
C. Breckinridge. 

Pickett, stating that he had found the archives stored away in 
Canada and had bought a certain interest in them, wrote, Jan- 
uary 20, 1868, from Toronto, offering them to Seward, who 
replied that they would have to be brought to Washington and 
examined before purchase. The proposition was declined. When 
Grant became president the papers were offered to him in person, 
and he favored their acquisition, but the consideration of the 
subject was delayed. Pickett also offered them to Southern men 
of wealth, to publishers, and to historical associations, but was 
unable to dispose of them. Knowing that the archives exhibited 
the fact that Jacob Thompson was in Canada with considerable 
money when the confederacy fell, Pickett made a long journey to 
Thompson’s home in the summer of 1871, but the latter, think- 
ing that his correspondence had been destroyed by Benjamin, 
showed no disposition to buy the documents.+ During the same 
summer various persons went to Pickett to investigate the papers, 
and he, acting as attorney for the custodian, offered to sell them 
to the United States officials, at the same time representing that 
they were in Canada. He finally exhibited a copy of the inven- 
tory, found with the property, giving indexes of the contents of 
the trunks. The president, in the meantime, having issued his 
amnesty proclamation, and the unknown, needy custodian urging 
a conclusion, Pickett entered into negotiations with cabinet offi- 
cers and the “Southern Claims” commissioners. In April, 1872, 
the United States agents appointed to make the purchase went 
with Pickett to Canada to examine the contents of the trunks. 
Pickett, without the knowledge of the agents, carried the trunks 
to Canada on the same train, and after crossing the border they 
were submitted to'a two weeks’ examination.t He had hoped to 





* Many interesting facts relating to Pickett may be found among his private 
papers now in possession of his son. 

+ The Daily Patriot (Washington), July 19, 1872. 

tInterview with T. J. Pickett. 
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obtain $150,000, but accepted half the sum rather than wait 
longer. The officers reported in favor of the purchase, and the 
custodian of the papers agreed to deliver them to the govern- 
ment. 

An appropriation toenable the secretary of war toexamine the 
confederate archives was approved May 8, 1872, but it seems 
that the diplomatic papers were purchased by special act of con- 
gress which was passed a month later.* Pickett, having first 
made copies of the papers for his own use, transferred them to the 
government. On July 3, 1872, four yellow trunks were delivered 
at the White House, where he was handed $75,000, from which 
he received stipulated fees and reimbursements for his expenses. 
Through Mr. Riggs, a Washington banker, a great part of these 
fees was distributed to needy widows and orphans of confederate 
officers, without informing them as to the source of the charity. 

The news that the “Pickett Papers’ had been purchased soon 
became public. Among them the report of Jacob Thompson con- 
cerning plans to burn Northern cities and commit other depreda- 
tions was found and soon afterwards published in the newspapers. 
A great many articles appeared regarding the delivery of the 
papers to the United States government, very exaggerated 
accounts of the character of the papers and the price received 
were published, and great injustice was done to Colonel Pickett, 
whose connection with the transaction was that of an agent or 
attorney of the custodian. Some said that no good could result 
from the exhibit of long buried documents, unless they should be 
in defense of persons maligned; others, including Sanford Conover, 
said that the papers would prove to be forgeries, and that Secre- 
tary Boutwell had wasted $75,000 on four trunks of worthless 
archives. Some, speaking of them as campaign documents, said 
that tiie impending presidential election seemed to have whetted 
the appetite of the administration to purchase records which, 
when sifted, might be found to reflect on Judge Davis, who had 
just been nominated for the presidency. Several prominent 
Southern men blamed Pickett for delivering the correspondence. 
Some suggested that it was forged and some that it was stolen.t 








*See Cong. Globe, Part VI, Appendix, 42, p. 711. 
+N. Y. Herald, July 24 and 28,1872. Daily Patriot, July 22 and 27, 1872. 
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Colonel Pickett, in a published statement of his agency in the 
sale of the archives, vindicated his action. To those who feared 
that prominent men might be injured, he stated that Benjamin 
had burned the secret service vouchers, and that under any 
circumstances he would not have delivered such papers to the 
government. Of those delivered he said that the Thompson 
report was the only one that gave him any pain, and that, with 
the exception of incapacity and blunders, it was the only thing 
“discreditable to the three or four men who ran the Confederate 
machine.” He admitted that Thompson, Davis, and Benjamin 
might feel uncomfortable for awhile, but stated that Thompson, 
to whom he had given an opportunity to buy the papers, could 
not now complain. As to the Thompson report, Pickett declared 
that he did not know of its presence among the papers until his 
attention was drawn to it while making the examination in 
Canada, and that it was then too late to withdraw it. He repu- 
diated the policy of attempting to burn the Northern cities. 

Pickett said that the confederacy yet owed him $50,000, but 
that, in preserving the documents, he acted only in the interest of 
his client and of history. ‘What right had I,” inquired he, “to 
destroy the material by which history is written? The person 
who spirited the papers away and held them in his possession 
was getting impatient and swore that he would dispose of them 
himself. When the papers were sold he received the greater part 
of the money and took the first train.”” As to the charge that the 
documents were stolen, Pickett said that they were rather 
restored to their rightful owner—the heir-at-law and residuary 
legatee of the defunct confederacy. The Baltimore Sun asked 
why Pickett had not delivered them sooner, if they were the 
rightful property of the United States! 

Pickett declared that the archives had no present political 
significance, and insisted that they should be respected as part of 
American history. He did not see any wrong in placing them in 
the hands of the government so that generations to come might 
know the truth. He did not think that the confederate govern- 
ment should be ashamed of its records, and if by chance their 
publications should injure some individuals it was simply the fate 
of war. 
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Aside from the letters from confederate agents in Canada, the 
archives did not contain the material which was expected to 
make Thompson, Davis, Benjamin, and others uncomfortable, and 
as a campaign weapon the collection was not such a boomerang 
as had been expected. After the publication of Thompson’s re- 
port, parties in the South and elsewhere offered to sell other 
confederate manuscripts. Some of those who had first been 
disposed to censure Pickett’s conduct afterwards sold important 
military papers to the government, thus practically sanctioning 
his action. 

Time has proved that Boutwell did not pay for waste paper. 
The names in the indexes of the Pickett papers, together with the 
indexes of the correspondence of the confederate treasury and 
other departments, have proved of convenience and value to the 
government in defeating the payment of fraudulent claims. Hence 
the transaction has proved a most profitable one from a financial 
point of view. The indexes are not made according to subjects, 
but are arranged according to the names of persons, giving their 
postoffice addresses and the subjects of their correspondence 
opposite. Thus the records of persons making claims on the 
government can be ascertained ina short time by referring to the 
correspondence itself. In the index the subjects of letters are 
given by such short titles as are indicated in the following, taken 
from the index of the “Miscellaneous” papers: “Suggestions,” 
“salt-petre,” “loud complaints,” “ 
“vents his spleen on his captors,”’ “bustling with joy for the con- 
federacy.”’ 

Aside from the value which the Pickett archives have had in 
facilitating the investigation of claims, they have still greater 


abstraction of State-papers,”’ 


importance as historical material. Embracing the larger part of 
the diplomatic correspondence of the confederate government, 
they have a far greater value than any of the collections of mili- 
tary papers or records. They relate the story of the unsuccessful 
diplomatic efforts of the Southern confederacy to secure admis- 
sion as an independent member in the family of nations, to obtain 
the means necessary to the establishment of a navy and the 
maintenance of an army, and to bring about foreign mediation 
orintervention. They have been used by John Bigelow in the prep- 
aration of the volume on “France and the Confederate Navy,” 
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and by the writer of this article in the preparation of the volume 
on ‘‘The Diplomatic History of the Southern Confederacy.” J. F. 
Rhodes, in his History of the United States, has also made some 
use of extracts from portions of the correspondence. But it 
appears that there are very few who have ever seen the papers, 
or even know their value. Of the score and more of prominent 
confederates whom I consulted when I began to collect material 
for the “Diplomatic History,” only one showed evidence of any 
knowledge of the existence of this valuable collection of official 
archives. One who had written more than any other on confed- 
erate constitutional and political history, and who had had 
unusual opportunities to know of the archives, said he doubted 
if there could be found anything beyond mere fragmentary 
material from which to study or to write the diplomatic history 
of the Southern confederacy. 

Pickett said that thearchives consisted of all the “State Depart- 
ment”’ correspondence without the abstraction of a single paper; 
but it must be remembered that Benjamin destroyed papers relat- 
ing to secret missions,* and that a few despatches from abroad 
failed to reach Richmond, although second and third duplicates 
were started across the Atlantic. Of Slidell’s despatches, numbered 
from 1 to 76 inclusive (January, 1862, to December 13, 1864), 
only “No. 21” is missing, but several of Mason’s failed to reach 
Richmond. No letters written by Mason and Slidell to Benjamin, 
or by Benjamin to them, after December, 1864, are to be found 
in the papers purchased from Pickett. It is quite probable that 
the strict blockade after January, 1865, prevented Benjamin from 
receiving European correspondence; and his own letters after 
December 30, 1864, were probably laid aside to be copied in the 
record books later, and were not packed with the other archives 
at the time when preparations were made to evacuate Richmond. 

The scope of the material included in the Pickett collection may 
be indicated by the following list: 





*Benjamin seems always to have had a desire not to leave behind him any 
historical material. He also seem to have had an abhorrence of any ransacking 
of his private papers and correspondence, and a very short time before his death 
he destroyed all such manuscripts. Some of his correspondence of the period 
before 1861 may be tound passim in the archives of the state department at 
Washington, but no collection of his private letters is to be found anywhere. 
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1. Instructions and despatches of the commission to Washing- 
ton, 1861. 

2. Papers relating to the ratification of the ordinances of seces- 
sion. 

3. Correspondence relating to Fort Sumter. 

4. Diplomatic despatches of Yancey, Rost, Mann, Mason, Slidell, 
Lamar, Lynch, Pickett, Preston, Cripps, and Ricken, the confed- 
erate representatives in England, Spain, Belgium, France, Russia, 
Rome, and Mexico.* 

5. Record books containing the letters of Secretaries Toombs, 
Hunter, and Benjamin to diplomatic, consular and special or con- 
fidential agents abroad. 

6. Consular correspondence, including that of Hotze, De Leon, 
McRae, Quintero, Fitzpatrick, La Sere, Avegeno, Bannon, Cap- 
ston, Dowling, Labor, Walker, Lee, Helm, Heyleger, Thompson, 
Clay, and Holcombe, representing the confederacy in London, 
Paris, Mexico, Ireland, the West Indies, and Canada. 

7. Record copies and originals of domestic letters from the 
state department, and the originals of miscellaneous letters to 
the department. 

8. Applications for appointments to positions, for letters of 
marque and for passports, and subscription lists for persons to 
whom passports were issued. 

9. Index to testimony concerning property taken or de- 
stroyed, etc. 

10. Newspapers and clippings. 

11. Proclamations, messages, pardons, commissions, appro- 
priations, constitutions, and acts of congress. 

12. Indexes, ‘‘Cash Book,” ledgers, etc. 

Some of the confederate agents abroad kept copies of their 
private correspondence. In some cases this is valuable in supple- 
menting the Richmond archives which have been preserved to us 
through the thoughtfulness of Colonel Pickett. J. M. Mason’s 
complete (and voluminous) public and private correspondence, 
including that with Benjamin, Slidell, Mann, and other confed- 
erate officials, was carefully preserved during his residence in 
Canada at the close of the war, and is in possession of his 





*The larger part of the diplomatic and consular correspondence is in 
“Trunk B."’ 
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daughter, who, after publishing a portion of it, contemplates 
leaving it with the Virginia Historical Society. Among these 
papers are several official letters not found in the Richmond 
archives. John Slidell urifortunately destroyed the bulk of his 
private correspondence during his residence in Paris.* 

Colonel Ambrose Dudley Mann wrote from memory an account 
of his diplomatic career, leaving the task of editing it to Miss 
Winnie Davis, but owing to his death, the manuscript was never 
placed in the hands of Miss Davis and has never been published. 

There may be some unpublished memoranda or correspondence 
in the archives in the City of Mexico, or in Paris, and there may 
be some collections of private letters which can throw some new 
light on the subjects considered in the official correspondence, but 
the latter will continue to be the principal source for the study of 
confederate diplomatic history. The publication of some of this 
historical material would furnish an excellent field of activity and 
usefulness for the Southern Historical Society. 


* Letter of Madame La Comtesse de St. Roman to the writer. 
+ Letter of Mrs. Davis to the writer. 











The Renaissance of New England 
By Epwin Mins, Pu. D., 
Professor of English Literature in Trinity College 


II. 


In a previous article in the Sourm ATLantic QuaRTERLy I 
endeavored to set forth the industrial and educational progress 
of New England from 1830 to 1875, emphasizing in each case the 
strong community life that resulted in such remarkable manifes- 
tations of public spirit. Inow propose to consider the awakening 
of this people to the sense of the significance of literature, and 
especially the work of a group of authors who, taken together, 
constitute the most notable phenomenon that we have yet had 
in American literature. There have been individual authors like 
Cooper and Irving, Poe and Lanier who have in different ways 
revealed a higher type of creative art than some of these, and yet 
it remains true that Emerson, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Whittier, and Holmes, to say nothing of the historians, scholars, 
and men of letters who lived in and about Boston, represent the 
high water mark of literary achievement in America. Without 
going into a detailed criticism of their writings, I shall make only 
certain general observations on them as related to one another 
and to the general awakening of New England. I claim no origi- 
nality of treatment, for the subject has been well handled by a 
number of historians of American literature, notably by Professor 
Barrett Wendell in his recently published Literary History of 
America. As a Southerner I have become interested in this 
literary awakening; familiar with the almost tragic careers of 
Poe and Lanier, I have felt the striking contrast between their 
lot and that of men who lived in an atmosphere of culture 
and art. 

In dealing with these men it is not necessary to underestimate 
the work done in other sections of the country, nor to overes- 
timate the absolute value of their productions. Before they 
began to write, several of our native writers had already produced 
books that served to refute the oft-quoted sneer of Sydney Smith. 
Irving, by his humorous sketches of legends connected with New 
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York and the Hudson river, and by his Addisonian sketches of 
English and Spanish life, had won an inter-national reputation. 
Cooper, with far more native ability, though with less charm, 
had made the romances of American frontier and forest known in 
all parts of the world, while his sea stories had established his 
supremacy as a sea novelist. In the main, however, the work of 
America up to 1830 had been that of a hard conflict with natural 
obstacles such as come to those who work in a new and undevel- 
oped land. Her Iliads had been wrought out on the battlefield 
and in the rude frontier life rather than written by inspired poet. 
Her songs had been the rude shout of victory rather than the 
carefully phrased lyric. What literature we had was imitative of 
European models rather than an expression of the strange new 
life wrought out here in a virgin continent. Even yet it may be 
said that we have not produced a great original literature; critics 
are looking forward to the day when American democracy will 
find adequate expression in a literature that will preserve our 
ideals as a people and our progress in the elements of an enlight- 
ened civilization. 

In anticipation of that ultimate achievement of American liter- 
ature it is profitable to study the group of New England authors 
who, by their friendship for one another and their devotion to 
the cause of humanity and of art, did produce a body of literature 
that all Americans must claim as theirs. 

In 1837 a young man thirty-five years old came in from the 
town of Concord to deliver the annual address before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society of Harvard College. Previous to this time he had 
written an essay called Nature that had attracted the attention 
of a few men, but he was comparatively unknown until on that 
memorable day in August he delivered his address on The American 
Scholar. It was Ralph Waldo Emerson delivering his first signifi- 
cant message to the American people—what Dr. Holmes called 
the Declaration of Independence of American letters. The effect 
produced at the time of its delivery has been strikingly told by 
Lowell, who was at that time a student at Harvard: “It was an 
event without any former parallel in our literary annals. The 
Puritan revolt had made us ecclesiastically, and the Revolution 
politically independent, but we were still socially and intellect- 
ually moored to English thought, till Emerson cut the cable and 
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gave us a chance at the dangers and the glories of blue water. 
The delivery of this address was a scene to be always treasured 
in the memory for its picturesqueness and its inspiration. What 
crowded and breathless aisles, what windows clustering with 
eager heads, what enthusiasm of approval, what grim silence of 
foregone dissent.”’ 

And what was the message of Emerson that so attracted the 
attention of men? The keynote is struck in the introduction of 
his address, from which I quote: 

“Perhaps the time is already come when the sluggard intellect 
of this continent will look from under its iron lids and fill the 
postponed expectation of the world with something better than 
the exertions of mechanical skill. Our day of dependence, our 
long apprenticeship to the learning of other lands, draws to a 
close. The millions that around us are rushing into life, cannot 
always be fed on the sere remains of foreign harvests.” 

The scholar, according to Emerson, is Man Thinking, and his 
glory must be found in the freedom of his thought. He must 
break the shackles that have bound New England thought for so 
long a time and usher in a day of independence from all dogmas 
and prejudices. The scholar must receive inspiration and enlight- 
enment from three sources: from nature, from books which are 
the mind of the past, and above all from life, for “‘without life 
thought can never ripen into truth.” He must not depend upon 
any or all of these, he must retain his individuality and his 
creative energy. ‘The man has never lived that can feed usever.”’ 
“The human mind cannot be enshrined in a person who shall set 
a barrier on any one side to this unbounded, unboundable 
empire.” Enforcing these truths with great power, he closes with 
an appeal that must have been like the sound of a trumpet—an 
appeal that has inspired followers after truth from that day to 
this: 

“This confidence in the unsearched might of man belongs, by 
all motives, by all prophecies, by all preparation, to the American 
Scholar. We have listened too long to the courtly muses of 
Europe. . . . Is it not the chief disgrace in the world, not to be 
an unit;—not to be reckoned one character;—not to yield that 
peculiar fruit which each man was created to bear, but to be reck- 
oned in the gross, in the hundred, or the thousand, of the party, 
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the section to which we belong; and our opinion predicted geo- 
graphically, as the north, or the south. Not so, brothers and 
friends,—please God, ours shall not be so. . . . [Henceforth] we 
will walk on our own feet; we will work with our own hands; we 
will speak ourown minds. The study of letters shall be no longer 
a name for pity, for doubt, and for sensual indulgence. . . . A 
nation of men will for the first time exist, because each believes 
himself inspired by the Divine Soul which also inspires all men.” 

Emerson never varied materially from the ideas set forth in this 
address. There are here, as in all his later writings, decided 
defects of style, recognized by himself when he said, “If Minerva 
offered me a gift and an option, I would say give me continuity. 
I am tired of scraps.’ His unit of style is the sentence, each one 
of which is ‘‘an infinitely repellent particle.”” He built his house 
of boulders rather than of shapely and symmetrical stones. And 
yet when all is said of the fragmentariness of his style and of the 
incoherence of his thought, he must be reckoned as one of the men 
who have had most to do with the intellectual life of this coun- 
try. Through his addresses in the lyceum and at college com- 
mencements, and through his essays that reached a wider reading 
public he exercised the power of an emancipator. He put Ameri- 
cans in communication with a larger style of thought, ‘made 
them conscious of the supreme and everlasting originality of 
whatever bit of soul might be in any of them.”’ As Lowell said, 
“Emerson awakened us, saved us from the body of this death. 

. [have heard some great speakers and some accomplished 
orators, but never any that so moved and persuaded men as he.” 
That his influence extended beyond the Atlantic we know from 
the tributes of Carlyle, George Eliot and Matthew Arnold. 

As opposed to the rigid severity of Puritan theology Emerson 
taught ‘the unfathomed might of man;” he believed in the essen- 
tial divinity of man rather than in his original depravity. 
Revelation is still taking place in God’s universe and it is the 
office of the true teacher “to show us that God is, not was; that 
He speaketh, not spake.”” He found God in nature—a presence 
far more deeply interfused—, God in history—a stream of tendency 
that maketh for righteousness—, God in man—in Him we move 
and live and have our being. Out of this sublime confidence in 
the unity and divinity of the universe came his plea for Self- 
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Reliance. ‘Great men exist that there’ may be greater men.” 
The best poetry is yet to be written, the greatest facts yet to be 
discovered. “God will not have his work made manifest by 
cowards.” “Not pinched in a corner, not cowards fleeing before 
a revolution, but redeemers and benefactors, pious aspirants to 
be noble clay, plastic under the almighty effort, let us advance 
and advance on Chaos and the dark.”” Many foolish people took 
Emerson’s ideas and carried them to an extreme; there were 
many broken wagons because men tried to hitch them to a star 
instead of toa workaday horse, and many broken bottles because 
men tried to put new wine into them. His transcendentalism will 
not stand the test of experience; men are born sometimes with 
the darkness of the infernal world about them instead of trailing 
clouds of glory. Emerson underestimated the value of the estab- 
lished order of things and consequently his thought is often vague 
and his ideas lacking in balance. But when all is said, he still 
liberalizes and emancipates men as on that day in 1837 when he 
created a fresh current of ideas and gave an impulse to a number 
of enthusiastic young men. 

In the general breaking away from Puritan ideals and tradi- 
tions men needed to be reminded that the spirit of Puritanism 
should not be underestimated or left out of account. It was 
Hawthorne’s mission (I use the term in no bad sense) to remind 
the generation which was breaking with the past that the essence 
of Puritanism was forever true. Two men more unlike one could 
not well imagine than Emerson and Hawthorne; as Mr. Conway 
suggests, they might have sat as the models for Michael Angelo’s 
Dawn and Twilight—Emerson, with his calm and placid outlook 
on the future, Hawthorne, whose genius was like the sombre 
light of a dying day. Emerson, in his radiant vision of the divine- 
ness of man paid little attention to a fact equally significant—the 
awful shadow of sin in every human heart, the undertone of 
sadness that may be heard throughout all the world like the 
moaning of “the unplumbed, salt, estranging sea.’’ All reformers 
are liable to ignore the past in their efforts to build the world 
anew and Emerson was a reformer. 

Hawthorne, whose life was linked by ancestry and residence 
with the gloomy town of Salem, after a youth of solitary 
dreaming and isolation, began to delve in the old traditions 
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and legends of Massachusetts; they had a strange fascination for 
him. In these he found the materials of his art. In the preface 
to The Marble Faun he says, speaking of the difficulty an 
American author has in finding such materials: “No author 
without a trial can conceive of the difficulty of writing a romance 
about a country where there is no shadow, no antiquity, no 
mystery, no picturesque and gloomy wrong, nor anything but a 
commonplace prosperity, in broad and simple daylight. Romance 
and poetry, ivy, lichens and wall-flowers need ruin to make them 
This background or atmosphere he found in the legen- 
dary history of New England; “the Puritan conscience was his 
naturalheritage; looking into his soul he found it there.”” Idonot 


grow.” 


mean that he was himself a Puritan, for as he says in his preface 
to The Scarlet Letter, his ancestors would have looked down on 
him as a “scribbler.’”” His artistic power was essentially unlike 
the Puritan ideal. But as an artist he found his most distinctive 
material there in the gloomy past; he was fascinated by it, even 
while he shrank from it. In the Twice Told Tales and Mosses 
from an Old Manse as well as in the longer romances he artisti- 
cally represents the human soul deeply concerned about its 
personal salvation, and stricken by the pangs of an outraged 
consciente. None of his characters are at ease in Zion; they take 
infinite pains with their consciences. Even in The Marble Faun, 
the background of which is sunny Italy with all its art and 
beautiful scenery, there is the presence of sin that blights the life 
of Miriam, crushes the soul of Hilda, darkens the studio of Ken- 
yon, and causes Donatello to struggle into a new world of suffer- 
ing and love. 

Perhaps the most characteristic of Hawthorne’s shorter sketches 
is The Celestial Railroad, in which he satirizes the modern ten- 
dency to dispense with the rigid ideas of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress. Mr. Smooth-it-away is the interpreter of the new 
method of reaching the Celestial City and the incidents along the 
way—“parties of the first gentry and most respectable people in 
the neighborhood setting forth towards the Celestial City as 
cheerfully as if the pilgrimage were merely a summer tour;” 
“enormous burdens, instead of being carried on our shoulders as 
had been the custom of old, all snugly deposited in the baggage- 
car;” Apollyon now no longer the enemy of the soul, but the chief 
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engineer of the lightning express to Heaven; instead of former 
guides, such guides as Mr. Live-for-the-world, Mr. Hide-sin-in-the- 
heart, Mr. Scaly-conscience, Mr. Take-it-easy, Mr. Flimsy-faith, 
who combine to make the journey a delightful excursion. The 
train is detained for such a long time in Vanity Fair that the 
place begins to seem like home; the two pilgrims with cockle shell 
and staff, their mystic rolls of parchment in their hands, and their 
intolerable burdens on their backs have time to catch up with the 
fashionable passengers and are derided even more than when they 
started. At the end of the journey, however, it is found that the 
Celestial Road does not have access to the Celestial City on 
account of the River of Death, while the pilgrims are welcomed by 
a host of shining angels with exulting strain and hallelujah 
chorus. 

Thus in allegorical form, as in nearly all his stories and 
romances, does Hawthorne represent the Puritan conception of 
life—the sense of evil, sin and suffering. Of what avail are wealth 
and luxury, culture and reason, if sin still has its hold upon the 
hearts of men? He would have the men of the new light realize 
that “unless they hit upon some method of purifying that foul 
cavern [the heart], forth from it will re-issue all the shapes of 
wrong and misery—the same old shapes or worse ones.’” “In the 
depths of every heart,” he says, “is a tomb and dungeon, though 
the lights, the music and revelry may cause us to forget their 
existence and the buried ones or prisoners whom they hide.” He 
calls attention to those ‘‘sad mysteries which we hide from our 
nearest and dearest, and would fain conceal from our own con- 
sciousness, even forgetting that the Omniscient can detect them.” 
An hour will come, however, when all of us shall cast aside our 
veil. Arthur Dimmesdale, seemingly the paragon of men, says at 
last, as he stands on the platform with Hester, the ostracized: 
“He bids you look again at Hester’s letter. He tells you that 
with all its mysterious horror it is but the shadow of what he 
bears on his own breath. . . . . Stand any here that question 
God’s judgment on a sinner? Behold! Behold a dreadful witness 
of it.””. Was there ever a more dramatic commentary on “‘What- 
soever a man soweth that shall he also reap” (even down to the 
third and fourth generations), than The House of The Seven 
Gables? 
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Aside from their artistic value, then, Hawthorne’s writings 
must be considered of signal importance in the study of this period 
of New England history, when so many other forces were tending 
in the direction of emancipation and expansion. In his writings, 
as in those of Milton and Bunyan, will be found the embodiment 
of Puritanism, with the difference that Hawthorne is looking at 
it from an objective point of view. TheGray Champion seems to 
be speaking through him—the type of New England’s heriditary 
spirit—the pledge that New England’s sons will vindicate their 
ancestry. History has shown that the awakening in New Eng- 
land was not a complete break with the past. Even the men who 
were most violent in their reaction against its influence were 
permeated with the spirit; there was a certain moral stamina in 
this entire group of authors that indicated their Puritan ancestry 
and view-point. Lowell realized this when he said that it was 
difficult for him to write without feeling that he was standing in 
a Puritan pulpit. Years later, after the movement had spent its 
force, George William Curtis said in New York, in an address on 
The Puritan Spirit: “The essence of the Father’s faith is still the 
elixir of the children’s life; and should that faith decay, should the 
consciousness of a divine energy underlying human society, man- 
ifested in just and equal laws, and humanely ordering individual 
relations, disappear, the murmur of the ocean rising and falling 
upon Plymouth Rock would be the endless lament of nature over 
the baffled hopes of man.” 

Hawthorne and Emerson lived somewhat apart from the men 
around Cambridge and Boston. They mingled freely with them 
at times, but on account of Emerson’s prophetic character and 
Hawthorne’s habitual reserve, there was not the fellowship that 
bound Longfellow, Lowell, and Holmes together and made Cam- 
bridge and Boston the centers from which radiated so much 
culture and literature. For the purpose I have in view it is better, 
therefore, to treat Longfellow, Holmes, and Lowell and their 

riends collectively rather than individually, as men of culture 
with marked social qualities. One is struck with the way in 
which these men worked together—how often they were brought 
together in a social way, thus giving each other that sense of 
comradeship that does so much to keep a man from feeling that 
he is working alone. William Dean Howells settled in Cambridge 
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in 1866, when this literary circle was at its zenith. In an article in 
Harper’s Magazine* he has given an interesting account of his 
impressions of the life they led. In Cambridge at that time there 
were living, besides Longfellow and Lowell, Charles Eliot Norton, 
Agassiz, Professor Child, John Fiske, the Danas, the Jameses, Asa 
Gray, while Holmes, Fields, Prescott, and others lived within easy 
access in Boston. “To my mind,” Howells says, ‘the structure 
of society was almost ideal, and until we have a perfectly social- 
ized condition of things Ido not believe we shall ever have a more 
perfect society.” He quotes Bret Harte as saying: “Why, you 
couldn’t fire a revolver without bringing down a two-volumer. 
Everybody had written a book, or an article, or a poem, or was 
in the process or expectation of doing so.’’ They all gave the 
right hand of fellowship to Howells, the young Westerner, who 
was just beginning his literary career. ‘If there were distinctions 
made in Cambridge they were not against literature,” he says, 
and adds, *‘These kindly, these gifted folk each came to see me and 
to make us at home among them.’ One would like to have 
attended a dinner that Howells tells about—“where Holmes 
sparkled, and Lowell glowed, and Agassiz beamed, and Long- 
fellow cast the light of a gentle gayety, which seemed to dim all 
those under luminaries,”’ where he heard Fields’s story, and Tom 
Appleton’s wit, and enjoyed “‘the gracious amity of Mr. Norton 
with his unequalled intuitions.”’ He tells of a memorable supper, 
where Lowell read the Biglow Paper he had finished that day, 
and “enriched the meaning of his verse with the beauty of his 
voice.” 

Better than Howells’s article, however, is Longfellow’s Journal, 
in which for forty-five years the poet recorded the daily inci- 
dents of his life at Cambridge. This book, read along with 
Lowell’s letters, gives one a very vivid realization of the person- 
alities of that day and all their relations to one another. They 
were all “clubbable” men and liked social life. Besides innumerable 
dinings at each other’s homes, we read of many special functions 
where the men of Concord, Cambridge, and Boston were brought 
together—the Burns centenary dinner at which Longfellow, 
Lowell, and Whittier read poems and Emerson made a little 


* Vol. 93, p. 327. 
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speech, in which “every word seemed to have just dropped down 
to him from the clouds;” a farewell dinner given to Lowell on his 
departure for Spain to become the representative of his country— 
“a joyous banquet, a meeting of friends to take leave of a friend 
whom we all love;’”’ a banquet given to Longfellow by Ticknor 
and Fields on the completion of the translation of the Divina 
Commedia; a dinner to Motley as a recognition of his epoch- 
making History of the Dutch Republic; and, perhaps, most 
enjoyable of all, the celebration of the fiftieth birthday of Agassiz, 
made ever memorable by Lowell’s poem. They let no opportu- 
nity go by for the recognition of each other’s work, whether that 
work was poetry or science, history orscholarship. They all joined 
with enthusiasm in the various celebrations given in honor of 
Thackeray, Dickens, Tom Hughes, Tyndall and other distinguished 
visitors. They were lovers of music and art. Longfellow writes, 
“Again at the Library, with the same band of lovers of art look- 
ing on the Titians and Murillos.” And again, “At Norton’s I saw 
a new painting by Rossetti, the Pre-raphaelite, representing Dante 
meeting Beatrice.’’ At another time Norton shows them some of 
Turner’s sketches, ‘originals’ which he has just received from 
Ruskin. 

They did not depend on chance occasion to bring them together, 
however. In 1857 the Saturday Club was started and thereafter 
it met regularly once a month at Parker’s Hotel in Boston. To 
this club belonged Emerson, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Motley, Whipple, Agassiz, Whittier, Pierce, Charles Sumner, 
Norton, Prescott, Tom Appleton, Parkman, and later Senator 
Hoar, Phillips Brooks, and President Eliot. The accounts given 
of this club by Holmes in his life of Emerson, by Morse in his life 
of Holmes, by Scudder in his life of Lowell, and by Lowell in the 
poem on Agassiz recall the more celebrated literary clubs of the 
eighteenth century. Lowell, literary and social lion of London 
though he became, longed for the brilliant conversation and the 
cordial friendship of his home club. It is a great pity that no 
Boswell was present at its meetings, for along with bright say- 
ings on all subjects, there was no doubt much valuable literary 
criticism. The members of the club preferred the verdict of their 
fellow-members to that of the world at large. This verdict was 
so often favorable that it was known as the Mutual Admiration 
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Society—not a bad kind of society to have when all the members 
are striving for “the things that are more excellent.” 

There were times when some of them met for more serious study, 
as for instance when in the winter of 1867 Lowell, Norton, Holmes 
and others met at the home of Longfellow to help him with his 
translation of Dante—a work in which “the spirits of learning, 
poetry, and friendship” were present. Longfellow would read 
from his translation while the others noted carefully any varia- 
tion from the text, making suggestions that might or might not 
be accepted. Out of the meetings of the club that winter and the 
next at Norton’s there came Longfellow’s poetical translation of 
Dante, Norton’s prose translation of the Vita Nuova and the 
Divina Commedia, and the essay of Lowell on Dante. This club 
is still a notable feature of Cambridge life; from its ceaseless 
activity as well as from the lectures of Longfellow and Lowell, 
has come an interest in the great Florentine that is felt in all 
parts of the country to-day. 

Their interest in Dante is but one illustration of what Long- 
fellow and Lowell did in the promotion of the study of modern 
languages and literatures. [have in a previous article referred to 
the establishment of the Smith Professorship of Mcdern Lan- 
guages, held first by Ticknor, then by Longfellow from 1836 to 
1854, and by Lowell from 1855 till his death. Although both 
Longfellow and Lowell complained of the drudgery of teaching, 
their influence on the young men of Harvard must have been very 
great, if in no other way by reason of their own personalities. 
At the beginning of this period New England was provincial; 
these poets who had traveled extensively and were familiar with 
the literatures of Europe did not a little to bring the people of 
America to see other forms of life than theirs, to enter sympathet- 
ically into other ideals. ‘There came at last to New England,” 
says Professor Wendell, ‘an eager knowledge of the other phases 
of human thought and expression which enrich the records of 
modern civilization.” Emerson did a valuable service when he 
introduced Carlyle to the young men of New England; Longfellow 
and Lowell became the interpreters of Goethe and Schiller, Cer- 
vantes and Dante. Such cosmopolitan culture elevated the whole 
character of the people of that community. They both believed 
that “by every language you learn, a new world is opened up to 
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you. It is like being born again.”” They were not scholars in the 
modern sense; but what Holmes said of Longfellow is true of 
Lowell as well; they had “the agreeable flavor of scholarship 
without any pedantic ways.” To them the study of modern 
literature was of as much humanistic value as the study of Latin 
and Greek, and they did much through their lectures, essays, 
translations and poems to make prevalent the study of French 
and German, Italian and Spanish in school and college. It was 
eminently fitting that Lowell should have been elected president 
of the Modern Language Association of America in 1889. 

All this enthusiasm for literature might have been dissipated 
had not the movement found an organ. The North American 
Review had since 1815 been the means by which scholars and 
men of letters had spoken to a larger public than their own 
immediate circle. But the time came when a more distinctly 
literary magazine was needed. One of the most valuable services 
that Lowell rendered his country was in assuming the editors':’; 
of the Atlantic Monthly in 1857. All the New England writers 
had now reached the full maturity of their genius—ready to do 
creative and interpretative work on a large scale. Magazine after 
magazine had been started, only to disappoint the hopes of 
publishers, editors and readers. At last Sampson and Phillips, 
enterprising and public-spirited publishers, saw that the time was 
ripe for a magazine to which the writers of that section would 
contribute. At a dinner attended by members of the Saturday 
Club the whole question was discussed and Lowell agreed to 
become editor on condition that Dr. Holmes would become a 
regular contributor. No one was more surprised at such a sug- 
gestion than Dr. Holmes, who at that time was known only as a 
lecturer on medical subjects and an occasional speaker and poet 
who was also one of the best of talkers. Lowell had, however, 
divined his genius and before long Holmes ‘‘christened the new- 
born babe’’ and began The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table that 
scored the first popular hit for the Atlantic. The first number 
contained work of-the editor, Holmes, Emerson, Whittier, and 
Longfellow, and the standard was well sustained in later num- 
bers. Lowell as editor was quick to discern new talent and was 
wise and cautious in his management of his friends and fellow- 
workers. He was succeeded in a short while by James T. Fields, 
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of the firm of Ticknor & Fields, who had become the owners of 
the magazine. Fields was, besides being a skilful publisher, ‘a 
wise counsellor, a warm personal friend and an ardent admirer” 
of all this group of authors, and was, therefore, particularly well 
qualified to be editor of the recently founded magazine. 

The Atlantic Monthly has had as its editors worthy successors 
of Lowell and Fields—Aldrich, Howells, Scudder, Walter Page, 
and Bliss Perry. It has not only supplied the opportunity for 
writers to prosecute their work; it has developed new writers and 
has been one of the best influences in determining the intellectual 
life of the nation. When it was launched Lowell insisted that the 
national flag should be put on the cover, thus emphasizing the 
fact that it was not to be sectional, but national in its spirit. 
During all these years it has worthily maintained that spirit and 
has thus ministered to the development of a strong national 
feeling in all parts of the country, and at the same time has 
fostered an interest in the best literature and in genuine culture. 





The Passing of a Great Literary Force 


By Henry N. SNYDER, 
President of Wofford College 

The recent tragic death of Emile Zola, the vast concourse of 
people—particularly of working people—that followed his body 
to the grave, the notorious Dreyfus leading the procession, the 
orations at the interment, especially that of Anatole de France, 
in which Zola’s dramatic re-opening of the famous trial was the 
chief theme,—all suggest a chapter out of one of his own novels 
and the persistent sensation in which the man lived during most 
of his life. For it was not only the novels, but in fact everything 
that came from his pen, that was of the nature of a veritable 
sensation to as large a public perhaps as any other author ever 
had during his life-time,—a public reckoning among its numbers 
men of all classes and conditions in every civilized country. The 
psychologist read Zola because he thought he saw in his novels a 
sort of scientific revelation of the human mind under certain 
abnormal experiences, the social philosopher also took much that 
he wrote as first-hand sociological studies, the moralist went to 
him to discover to what loathsome degradation humanity might 
come, the student of literature, whether he cared for Zola’s art or 
not, recognized in him a leader in a rather widespread literary 
movement that amounted almost to a revolution, many, no 
doubt, simply read him for the prurient filth that besmirches 
much of his work, and all received him as one of the sensations of 
the hour. 

So Zola is a phenomenon in the literature of the last thirty-five 
years, and Zolaism will probably take its place alongside of 
Byronism and Hugoism as descriptive of a far-reaching move- 
ment of literary adjustment, not to say of revolution. And we 
shall miss widely the meaning of this movement if we limit our 
conception of Zola to the abounding filth with which, in most 
cases, he outrages even a callous sort of decency, and accept his 
work as simply the efforts of one moral pervert appealing to the 
morally perverse everywhere. To accept Zola, then, as a merely 
vulgar purveyor of literary nastiness, as the worst representative 
of a quality popularly supposed to be always at hand in French 
fiction—the quality of moral uncleanness—is not to understand 
the real and vital significance of Zolaism. 
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The names, if not the contents, of his most characteristic novels 
are pretty generally known: Thérése Raquin, the history of the 
Rougon-Macquart family in no less than twenty volumes, includ- 
ing L’Assommoir, Nana, La Bete Humaine, La Terre, Germinal, 
La Debacle, and running through more than twenty years (1870- 
1893). Since then we have had Lourdes, Rome, Paris, and, 
finally, Fecondité as the beginner of a new series. All of this 
represents a fertility of literary production to which a very con- 
siderable public has responded with apparently unjaded interest, 
and which has made his name synonymous with comparatively 
well defined qualities and aims. 

To begin with, Zola and his school—for his followers have 
really been of the nature of a school—call themselves naturalists. 
By this they mean that they look at life—the whole of it—with 
frank, unabashed eyes, and record what they see just as they see 
it, concealing nothing. They consider themselves at first as 
literary revolutionists fighting to make current a sort of creed of 
liberation, and they were perfectly conscious of what they were 
trying to do. The romanticists, with Hugo at their head and, 
indeed, the very type of them all, had looked away from life, or 
had twisted it out of its normal proportions in order to produce 
unreal and extravagant effects, and had splashed it with height- 
ened colors that did not belong to it at all. Asa result, what 
they represented as life was not life, but a gaudy, unreal dream 
of it. So we must awake from this dream, fictionally speaking, 
and handling the vital stuff of real life, record the every day acts 
and experiences of men. 

This recording must be done, moreover, in the scientific temper, 
and in the scientific fidelity to concrete details. All must be set 
down just as the chemist sets down the processes and results of 
his laboratory experiments. Zola not only exemplified such aims 
in his novels, but in essays—almost as well known—he has also 
explained and defended them with the fierce heat of a literary 
propagandist. In a group of essays published in 1880 under the 
title ot Le Roman Expérimental we hear him defining the kind of 
novel he is trying to write,—a definition which clearly shows how 
closely he thinks he is walking in the path of the scientist: * “We 
of the naturalist school submit every fact to observation and 





* These translated passages are taken from an article inthe Atlantic MontAly, 
Vol. 47, 1881. 
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experiment, while the idealists acknowledge mysterious influences 
that elude analysis, and they remain in the unknown, outside of 
the laws of nature.’’ The very title which he would give to this 
type of fiction also marks its professed affinity to the methods 
and aims of science, “the experimental romance.” 

Accurate observation, fidelity to fact, is then the first distinc- 
tive mark of the Zola method, and the Thérése Raquin, published 
in 1867, represents his own first mastery in it. Of course there 
had been naturalists before Zola wrote this gruesome book, those 
who looked at the bare details of life and endeavored to put them 
down just as they were; but no one had carried the method to 
such a brutal degree of perfection. I say “brutal,” for one feels 
that the writer in heaping up the horrible details of crime and 
remorse is handling both the reader and his characters with a 
pitiless brutality. Nothing is omitted; there is apparently no 
selection beyond the evident purpose of leaving the impression of 
actual life; all the repellent, abominable facts that advertise the 
deterioration of the moral nature and the complete collapse of 
the finer fibre of humanity are given with a relentless realism of 
detail that forces upon the reader, though outraging his every 
sense of decency, the painful consciousness that he is in contact 
with a vital bit of sinning, suffering life. And this is the method 
that is the sign manual of Zolaism wherever it is found. 

Again, in the volume already quoted from (Le Roman Expéri- 
mental), Zola has this to say of his work: ‘‘Our task is the same 
as that of the men of science. It is impossible to establish any 
legislation on the falsehoods of tne idealists. But on the true 
documents which the naturalists will produce in time, doubtless, 
it will be possible to establish a better form of society, which will 
live by method and logic.” ‘True documents,” “‘a better form of 
society, which will live by method and logic,” are phrases which, 
in spite of the confessed effort on the part of the naturalists at 
merely observing the facts of life, indicate that the facts are 
chosen with a purpose,—chosen, so to speak, as a sort of inter- 
pretation of the meaning of life. In each succeeding novel from 
Zola’s pen one is bound to see that the purpose element becomes 
more and more obtrusive; that the naturalist is evolving into a 
social reformer; that the alcoholism in L’ Assommoir, the shame- 
less vice of Nana, the defiling meanness of the bourgeoisie in 
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L’ Argent, and the sheer, unrelieved beastliness of the peasant and 
artisan class in La Terre and La Bete Humaine are overwhelm- 
ingly of the nature of a social indictment. This social quality in 
Zola’s work, if one may so phrase it, becomes more and more 
obvious, generally in a deeper emotional intensity, until in his 
last novels—La Fecondité, for example—the sickening details of 
vice, of crime, the reeking slime of the moral filth, have in them 
the burning accusation of the social order, all depicted with the 
avowed purpose of bringing about change. It is the work of an 
outright propagandist struggling to regenerate France through 
fruitfulness and work, and the mission of the book is on every 
page,—now as a hideous picture of a dwarfed and perverted 
family life, or again as a picture, by way of contrast, ideally 
beautiful with a poetic vision of what the family ought to be and 
do, and then the book is fairly lyric with passionate rebuke and 
appeal. Indeed, to go back to the Rougon-Macquart series, the 
entire series is, in fact, a collection of pathological studies of 
diseased society to show that moral disease and physical disease 
are bound together in the intricate and vital relationship of cause 
and effect, and the very manner of presentation is a cry for 
reform. 

But whatever purpose Zola and his followers may have, the 
thing that vitiates all their work is its gross, unrelieved material- 
ism. The source of this is not far to seek. The science from which 
they professed to get their inspiration and method was itself 
materialistic. It stood upon the palpable facts of observation and 
demonstration; it knew no spiritual mysteries and allowed no 
spiritual visionings. Now this materialism which the naturalistic 
fiction had from science was further deepened by the fact that it 
was itself—this naturalistic fiction—a re-action from both roman- 
ticism and idealism. It was impatient of the wild extravagance 
of the one, and mocked derisively the vague, futile dreaming of 
the other. Consequently, there is no soul in the naturalistic 
novel, no spiritual struggle and aspiration, no faith in things not 
seen, no heart’s yearning for whatsoever is lovely and of good 
report, because the higher nature will not have it otherwise. All 
is physical, hopelessly of the earth, earthy, and not only perish- 
able, but ought to perish and that swiftly. 

The result of this materialism shows itself, first, in the inveter- 
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ate way the naturalist has of fixing his eye upon the baser 
elements in humanity and searching out and probing moral 
ulcers as if life offered nothing else. Having no faith in the spirit- 
ual realities, life to him seems all sordid and mean and defiled. 
The physician in the dissecting room must needs summon all his 
strength to maintain an unfailing belief in the finer nobility of 
humanity,—a nobility that is the outward gleam of an inner 
spiritual life as real as the things of actual sight and touch. So 
one cannot escape the conviction that such naturalists as Zola 
and Hardy are handling men and women in a kind of moral dis- 
secting room and see in them nothing of the higher life whose 
springs are spiritual motives. They are but touching men in 
disease, and one need not wonder if their pages reek with an 
intolerable foulness. No materialistic philosophy, in fiction or 
out of it, ever made humanity seem morally fair. 

Another result of this view of life is that profound and disheart- 
ening pessimism that hangs like funeral drapery over much of 
what we call Zolaism. It is only with a tremendous effort that 
one can lay aside one ofZola’s novels or (say) Hardy’s Tess of the 
D’urberville and not have a positive loathing for his kind. The 
satire of Swift is not more terrible in belittling humanity and 
bringing it into scorn. And yet there is no purpose of satire in 
the novels of this class; they simply represent things as they are, 
—a pitiless unveiling of the beast in man that murders faith in 
men and women and in general human progress. But this is not 
all; for the pessimism is further deepened by the fact that in most 
of the writers of this school—in Zola, in Tolstoi, in Ibsen, in 
Hardy—there is a certain inevitableness of moral defeat. Hered- 
ity, physical disease, tradition, the law, the social order,—all 
combine to make the individual seem but a helpless insect strug- 
gling vainly in the web of circumstance, and fated to defeat ina 
way that makes an A®schylean drama inspiring reading. To 
reveal moral deformity in unashamed hideousness, to give but a 
few faint hints of higher possibilities, to develop with scientific 
precision and an unsparing fidelity to details the remorseless grip 
of heredity and the paralyzing power of surroundings, to make 
human effort seem all too futile, to take hope and joy and faith 
out of life,—all this is the specific contribution of the naturalistic 
school to the pessimistic mood which the nineteenth century has 
been prone now and again to put on. 











Some Recent Cromwellian Literature 
By W. Roy Smrru, Pu. D., 
Assistant in History in Bryn Mawr College 

Scores of books have been written on the life of Oliver Cromwell 
in English, French, German, and Italian. Carlyle expresses well 
the character of most of them when he says that ‘‘They far sur- 
pass in stupidity all the celebrations any Hero ever had in this 
world before. They are in fact worthy of oblivion—of charitable 
Christian burial.’’* 

The numerous lives of the Protector which came out during his 
lifetime are of course extremely eulogistic, while those which 
appeared after the Restoration are filled with denunciations. The 
permanent influence of these books is too insignificant to be con- 
sidered. The great work which for more than a century shaped 
the popular view of the Puritan Revolution was Lord Clarendon’s 
“History of the Rebellion.”” Writing from the royalist point of 
view, Clarendon is rather severe in his treatment of the Puritan 
leaders. Still he preserves a certain appearance of fairness, just 
enough in fact to add force to his conclusions. His conception of 
Cromwell’s character is summed up in one very striking sentence: 
“Tn a word, as he had all the wickedness against which damna- 
tion is denounced and for which hell-fire is prepared, so he had 
some virtues which have caused the memory of some men in all 
ages to be celebrated; and he will be looked upon by posterity as 
a brave bad man.”+ Posterity has so regarded him until recent 
times. Take Burke for example. In his ‘‘Reflections on the French 
Revolution,” he speaks of Cromwell as ‘“‘one of the great bad men 
of the old stamp,” whose virtues served partially to correct the 
effects of his crimes. 

This view of the Lord Protector’s character was generally 
accepted until the prblication of Carlyle’s estimate. In 1841 his 
“Heroes and Hero Worship” first appeared in print. There were 
six lectures delivered the preceding year in which the hero was 





* Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches, Edition 1845, Vol. I, 15. 
+ History of the Rebellion, Book XV, 156. 
t Burke’s Works, Edition of 1803, Vol. V, 102. 
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discussed as divinity, prophet, poet, priest, man of letters, and 
king. The final lecture on the hero as king was devoted to 
Cromwell and Napoleon. It is perhaps needless to say that these 
famous lectures have had considerable influence in checking the 
tendency to take an ultra-materialistic view of history. Carlyle 
takes up the various charges against his hero, such as lying, 
hypocrisy, and inconsistency, and attempts to answer them all. 
In éonclusion, he says, ‘“‘What had this man gained? What had 
he gained? He had a life of sore strife and toil to his last day. 
Fame, ambition, place in History? His dead body was hung in 
chains; his place in History—place in History, forsooth—has been 
a place of ignominy, accusation, blackness, and disgrace; and 
here, this day, who knows if it is not rash in me to be among the 
first that ever ventured to pronounce him not a knave and liar, 
but a genuinely honest man ?”’* 

A mere statement of opinion expressed in a popular lecture 
could not, of course, overthrow a tradition that had existed for 
more than a century and a half. Carlyle was then at work ona 
life of Cromwell and he determined in it to vindicate his hero 
more completely. He soon came to the conclusion, however, 
that Cromwell was able to vindicate himself, and that the best 
thing to be done was to edit the letters and speeches of the Lord 
Protector and to let the reading public judge whether or not 
he was a knave and a hypocrite. The result was the publication 
in 1845 of a two volume work, entitled “Oliver Cromwell’s Let- 
ters and Speeches; With Elucidations.” The public were to find 
in these letters and speeches evidence of the noble character of 
Cromwell. But for fear that they would overlook some of the 
evidence, the editor was very free in his commentaries. As usual 
in Carlyle’s writings, the language is exaggerated and the reader 
is at times inclined to doubt the author’s sincerity. Nevertheless, 
much that he says is convincing. The reading of Cromwell’s 
letters is alone sufficient to satisfy any unprejudiced person that 
he was not so black as he is pictured by Clarendon, Hume, Burke, 
and other historians of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Carlyle, like Macaulay, was very pronounced in his likes and 
dislikes. Neither could understand that there are good and bad 





* Edition of 1849 (New York), 211. 
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elements in every man’s nature and that his character is deter- 
mined by the general predominance of the one or the other. To 
them all men were either saints or fiends. Carlyle worshipped 
Cromwell as Macaulay worshipped WilliamIII. Neither could see 
any evil in their heroes nor any good in men whom they disliked. 
Cromwell was a saint whose highest ambition was to serve God 
and to benefit his fellowmen. The picture which he presents is 
entirely different from that of Clarendon and Burke, but it is 
equally misleading. The truth of history does not require that 
such men as Cromwell or Washington should be portrayed as 
infallible, semi-divine personages. They were, of course, great men 
and they accomplished a great deal for their respective countries. 
But they were human beings and they had their full share of the 
hates, prejudices, and ambitions, which are the common heritage 
of mankind. Yet one would hardly think so from reading Car- 
lyle’s Cromwell or Sparks’s Washington. 

It is rather difficult to estimate the influence which any single 
book has on public opinion. A reaction against the old Tory 
conception of Cromwell had begun in both England and America 
before Carlyle’s work appeared. It undoubtedly played a prom- 
inent part, however, in carrying the reaction to its extreme. 
This was especially true in the United States, where Carlyle had 
more admirers than in England. I think, then, that we may 
safely say that these two books, “Heroes and Hero Worship” 
and ‘“‘The Letters and Speeches of Cromwell” were the most 
potent factors in bringing about the change of opinion in regard 
to the Lord Protector. But they were not the only forces. 
Macaulay in his ‘Essay on Milton” and in the first volume of his 
history takes a decidedly favorable view of Cromwell. John 
Forster’s “Life of Cromwell” also had more or less influence. This 
was one of a series of short biographies written by Mr. Forster 
under the title, ‘‘Lives of the Statesmen of the Commonwealth.” 
Volumes four and five, devoted to Cromwell, appeared in 1839. 
Being a whig in politics, Mr. Forster was in sympathy with his 
subject. His is the first life of Cromwell written in accordance 
with the scientific historical method. It was freely used by Guizot 
in his “History of the English Revolution.” 

To summarize, we may say that largely as a result of the 
writings of Carlyle, Macaulay, and Forster, the conception of 
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Cromwell’s character underwent a complete change during the 
decade from 1840 to 1850. Clarendon and Burke’s brave bad 
man of the old stamp became a sort of demi-god. 

Recent historians and biographers are inclined to take a more 
moderate view, a view somewhere between that of Clarendon and 
that of Carlyle. The writings of the late S. R. Gardiner are, of 
course, the standard authority for the history of England in the 
seventeenth century. His “History of the Great Civil War” and 
his ‘History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate” devote 
much attention to Cromwell. Three volumes of the latter work 
had appeared when it was cut short by the author’s death. A 
more special work is “Cromwell’s Place in History,”’ founded on 
a series of lectures delivered at Oxford and published in 1897. 
The concluding paragraph of this book sums up Mr. Gardiner’s 
estimate of the Lord Protector: 

“With Cromwell’s memory it has fared as with ourselves. 
Royalists hated him as a devil; Carlyle painted him as the 
masterful saint who suited his peculiar Valhalla. It is time for 
us to regard him as he really was, with all his physical and moral 
audacity, with all his tenderness and spiritual yearnings, in the 
world of action what Shakspere was in the world of thought— 
the greatest because the most typical Englishman of all time. 
This, in the most enduring sense, is Cromwell’s place in history. 
He stands there not to be implicitly followed as a model, but to 
hold up a mirror to ourselves wherein we may see alike our 
weakness and our strength.” 

Although Gardiner thus regards Cromwell as the greatest of 
Englishmen in the world of action, he calls attention to some 
facts which the hero-worshippers would wish had been left 
untouched. For example, he shows that Cromwell’s work was 
purely negative, and that he swept away evils that could never 
be restored, but accomplished no positive results. His ideas of 
government perished with the Restoration. His foreign and 
domestic policies were reversed. “All that endured was the sup- 
port given by him to maritime enterprise, and in that he followed 
the tradition of the governments preceding him.” 

The very fact that Cromwell was a typical Englishman will 
partly account for the great variety of opinions concerning him. 
As Gardiner says, he was not a hypocrite, “though it was the 
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most natural thing in the world that other men should think him 
to be one.’’* So today, the English and Americans in dealing 
with subject races say that they are actuated by the desire to 
benefit humanity, yet all foreigners and a few of our own people 
believe that they are hypocrites. The desire to extend our terri- 
torial and commercial interests may exist side by side with the 
philanthropic motive, but the latter is always present, whether 
the world believes it or not. So it was in the case of Cromwell. 
He undoubtedly felt a pleasure in exercising supreme power, but 
no one can study his career without feeling that the general wel- 
fare of the people was his first consideration.+ 

Within the past three orfour years there has been a remarkable 
revival of interest in both of Carlyle’s kingly heroes, Cromwell 
and Napoleon. Three lives of Cromwell which appeared in 1900 
are worthy of special mention, those of Firth, Morley, and 
Roosevelt. 

Since the death of Gardiner, Charles Firth, of Balliol College, 
Oxford, is the highest living authority on the history of England 
in the seventeenth century. His volume on “Oliver Cromwell and 
the Rule of the Puritans’’{ is an expansion of the article which 
he wrote for the Dictionary of National Biography in 1888. 
Although written in a popular style, it is free from the inaccura- 
cies and the superficial generalizations which usually characterize 
such works. The author is especially happy in his discussion of 
Cromwell’s relations with parliament. His opinion is that Crom- 
well failed because he had two ends in view which were incon- 
sistent. These ends he finds in Cromwell’s own statement that he 
intended to discharge his duty to ‘‘the interest of the people of 
God and this Commonwealth.” That is to say, he wished first to 
advance the iaterests of the Puritans, and secondly, the interests 
of all the English people. He believed that he could reconcile the 
two, but party spirit was too strong. His parliaments were 
either too zealous in defense of Puritanism or too zealous in 
defense of the nation. None could strike the happy medium 
which he desired. 


* History of the Great Civil War, Vol. I, Preface, 10. 
+In this connection see Dicey’s Review in The Nation, August 12, 1897. 
tin Putnam's Heroes of the Nations Series. 
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On the whole Firth’s estimate of the Lord Protector is higher 
than that of Gardiner or Morley, though there is none of the 
mystical hero-worship to be found in Carlyle. He questions 
Gardiner’s statement that Cromwell’s work was purely negative. 
“Nor were the results of his action entirely negative. The ideas 
which inspired his policy exerted a lasting influence on the devel- 
opment of the English state. Thirty years after his death the 
religious liberty for which he fought was established by law. 
The union with Scotiand and Ireland, which the statesmen of the 
Restoration undid, the statesmen of the eighteenth century 
effected. The mastery of the seas he had desired to gain and the 
greater Britain he had sought to build up became sober realities. 
Thus others perfected the work which he had designed and 
attempted.”* In other words Cromwell stood for three definite 
ideas which have become permanent parts of England’s policy, 
freedom of conscience, expansion, and supremacy on the ocean. 

Frederic Harrison, himself an authority on seventeenth century 
history and author of a life of Cromwell, pays the following 
tribute to Firth in a review written for the Cornhill Magazine: 
“In parting with the books of Mr. Firth we feel that at last we 
have a full and conclusive estimate of our great Puritan states- 
man, which, whilst it is based on a learning and research greater 
than any other biography of Cromwell in our language, is 
certainly second to none other in lucidity, literary art, and sound 
judgment.” + 

John Morley’s Cromwell will prove more interesting and 
instructive, perhaps, to the average reader than the works we 
have just been discussing. We scarcely know at times whether 
to regard Morley as a statesman with a taste for literature, such 
as Disraeli and Gladstone, or as a literary man who has had 
some experience in politics, such as Macaulay and Bryce. While 
most of the other biographers of Cromwell approach the subject 
from the student’s standpoint, he views the problems of the com- 
monwealth period as a practical statesman. Still he does not let 
his prejudices get the better of him. A sentence or a paragraph 
will now and then indicate his whig sympathies, but such pas- 
sages are not very frequent. 





* Firth, 486. 
+ Reprint in Littell’s Living Age, Vol. 226, 550. 
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Morley has made himself thoroughly familiar with the writings 
of Gardiner and Firth and he acknowledges his indebtedness 
to them. At the same time he has not entirely neglected the 
sources. Without going through the great mass of material 
which exists in manuscript and in print, he has, where it is 
necessary to clear up a particular point, made some exhaustive 
researches. Consequently the book is scholarly and it is practi- 
cal. But the greatest charm of all is its admirable literary style, 
Since the death of Green, no English historian has written in 
quite so entertaining a manner as Morley, and none of Morley’s 
other books is equal in this respect to his Cromwell. 

His estimate of Cromwell is less favorable than those of Firth 
and Gardiner. Mistakes and inconsistencies are often much 
exaggerated. Still he by no means adopts the Clarendon-Burke 
tradition. He merely takes another step beyond Gardiner and 
several beyond Firth in an effort to get away from the Carlyle 
conception. 

President Roosevelt’s work first appeared in Scribner’s Maga- 
zine and was then published in book form. He does not add 
anything, indeed he does not claim to add anything, to our 
knowledge of the great Puritan leader. Not only has he neglected 
the sources, but he has not made any adequate use of the work 
done by Firth and Gardiner. This book is little more than the 
author’s opinions on certain well known events in Cromwell’s 
career. Some of his analogies between seventeenth century poli- 
tics in England and nineteenth century politics in New York city 
are at least amusing if not historically accurate. 

Roosevelt admires Cromwell not exactly in the mystical spirit 
of a Carlyle, but rather in the spirit of the Rough Rider who 
worships the military hero. He does not appreciate the efforts 
of Gardiner and Firth to place Laud, Strafford, and Charles I. in 
a favorable light. To him they are tyrants, bigots, and in gen- 
eral villains of the deepest dye. In spite of these defects the book 
contains some useful suggestions. It might rank fairly high as a 
popular biography if it were not for the works of Firth and 
Morley. It must suffer by comparison, for theirs are among the 
best biographies ever written in the English language.* 








*Of the more recent historical novels dealing with Cromwell, ‘“The Lion’s 
Whelp,” by Amelia E. Barr, has perhaps attracted the most attention. Miss 
Barr adopts the extreme Carlyle conception of her hero. 














Southern Poetry: 1849-1881 


By Wiiui1amM A. WEBB, 
Professor of English in Central College, Missouri 

In tracing the history of Southern poetry from the death of Poe 
in 1849 to the death of Lanier in 1881, I shall discuss a group of 
poets whose works, unappreciated by their contemporaries, have 
not yet won complete recognition from students of American 
literature. Poe himself, although long regarded by cultured 
foreigners as the most gifted of all our writers, has had to wait 
until the present for anything like a general and hearty apprecia- 
tion of his work from American critics. He is just now coming 
to his own. Professor Trent says, “He is of all American authors 
up to the present time, with the possible exception of Whitman, 
the one who has the best chance not merely of permanent, but 
increasing fame. He is not of the supreme Masters,—but he is at 
least a prince in the court of Fame and the bloom of immortality 
is upon his lips.” 

At the death of Poe there was left only one prominent man of 
letters in all the South and his name and memory are preserved 
today rather by reason of the noble life he lived, and the courage 
and inspiration he gave to young authors than for the books he 
wrote. William Gilmore Simms, who was born in 1809 and died 
in 1870, was one of the most versatile writers and picturesque 
characters in American letters. Poet, dramatist, philosopher, 
historian, statesman, plantation owner, patron of letters, chosen 
champion of states rights and secession, and conversationalist 
of wonderful volubility and power, he maintained for more than 
thirty years a literary supremacy over the city of Charleston, 
although the aristocratic set was never quite willing to give him 
full social recognition, because his chief title to recognition was 
only a long row of volumes of rather mediocre prose and poetry. 
Simms, who had deliberately chosen the profession of letters, 
strove earnestly to make it respectable, and to establish a literary 
atmosphere in the South, but his environment was against him. 
It would take us too far afield to follow his career as an author. 
Besides we are more interested in him as a patron of letters than 
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as a writer of books. He became the literary dictator of the city 
of Charleston and performed the functions of that office in a 
manner not unworthy of the great Dr. Johnson himself. Of a 
social nature he had felt the lack of intellectual companionship in 
his own early struggles, and although the doors of culture were 
opened to him more frequently as his reputation increased in the 
world of letters, he still felt galled at the indifferent recognition 
of his worth and work. Gathering around him a group of young 
men, all eager, high-minded, and ambitious, some of whom had 
already sworn allegiance to the muses, he became their enthusi- 
astic leader and warm-hearted friend, and was enabled to inspire 
them with his own hopes and aspirations for Southern literature. 
Many were the plans discussed for establishing in Charleston a 
literary periodical of a high order, a species of plant that has 
never become fully acclimated in the South. 

Of this group which always stood for culture and high ideals 
and which almost succeeded in forming a school of literature in 
the South, two names appeal to us with special interest, Paul 
Hamilton Hayne and Henry Timrod. Warm friends from their 
school days, the one a son of a mechanic, the other a representa- 
tive of one of the oldest families in the South, they were mutually 
drawn together by the affinity of noble purposes and lofty ideals. 
lofty ideals. 

Inheriting the graces of his distinguished family, Paul Hamilton 
Hayne possessed those qualities of mind and heart that we are 
accustomed to associate with the noblest types of the old South. 
He was a Southern gentleman to the core. A lover of the true 
and the beautiful he made his verse the embodiment of the poetic 
spirit of the South. His warm rich nature poured itself out in 
songs which caught the ear of his own land and received a hearty 
welcome from English readers. A recent writer on American 
verse calls him the ‘Woodland Minstrel of America” and ques- 
tions whether he should be classed among our minor poets. His 
first volume of poems was published in 1855, another in 1857, 
and still another in 1859. His ‘‘Legends and Lyrics” came out 
in 1875, and his complete poems in 1882. Of “Legends and 
Lyrics” Sidney Lanier wrote, ‘‘Mindful only of grand phenomena 
which no one doubts—of fear, hope, love, patriotism, heaven, 
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wife, child, mother, clouds, sunlight, flowers, water—these poems 
tinkle along like Coleridge’s 
‘Hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 
That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a gentle tune.’ 

This last word indeed hints at what is one of the distinctive 
characteristics of all Mr. Hayne’s poetry. It is essentially, 
thoroughly, and charmingly tuneful.” 

Although Hayne was a colonel in the confederate army and 
saw active service on the field of battle, his superb heroism was 
not fully tested until after the close of the civil war. In that 
awful conflict he had lost health, home, books, property, every- 
thing except hope, ‘‘and the consecration and the Poet’s dream.” 
Out of the wreck he came forth courageous and resolute, “‘not 
to rebuild his shattered fortunes, but to live the life of an artist.” 
Sustained by the heroic idealism and sublime faith of his wife he 
isolates himself in the pine barrens of Georgia and gave himself 
up to the profession of letters. Of this new home of the muses, 
Maurice Thompson says, “It was just such a house, to all out- 
ward appearances, as one sees occupied by the trackmen’s families 
along any railroad; but inside it was what nothing but enlight- 
ened love could have made it—a bower of beauty. No beauty 
that money buys was there—for very little money-ever crossed 
the threshold—but the invisible, imperishable beauty of sweet 
souls was there, informing everything.” And Hamilton Wright 
Mabie says, “The story of those fifteen years at Copse Hill, 
overlooking Augusta, and within the circle of the whispering 
pines, is one of those high traditions of the primacy of the spirit 
in which American history is exceptionally rich, and which, in the 
long reach of the centuries, may be seen to be the finest contribu- 
tion made by the earlier American men of letters to higher 
civilization on this continent.” 

Henry Timrod, one year older than his friend and future biog- 
rapher, Hayne, was perhaps the most gifted poetic genius in the 
South at the outbreak of the civil war. In the opinion of some 
his artistic endowment was greater than that of any other 
Southern writer, Poe alone excepted. In parentage he had been 
doubly blessed. His father was a poet-mechanic of German 
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extraction who wrote lines of at least average merit, while his 
mother was a woman of rare gifts ‘““who recognized the double 
parentage of her child, and who made him at home in the world 
of nature, of sentiment, of beauty, and of gladness, where poets 
are not only born, but made.” From his school boy days he had 
been an enthusiastic student of the best literature. Virgil, Horace, 
Catullus, Spenser, Shakspere, Milton, Burns, Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Keats, and Tennyson were conned with love and traces of their 
influence are apparent in all his best work. With Wordsworth 
he had plucked the secret from nature and knew ‘‘what’s hidden 
in the heart of the beach or the bell of a flower.”” Although his 
appreciation of nature is not quite powerful enough to transmute 
the commonplace realities of life into pure gold, yet one is always 
on the look out for the miracle, and who shall say that it is not 
accomplished in the “‘Cotton Boll,” one of the real achievements 
of American poetry ? 

The memorable poems “Carolina,” “‘A Call to Arms,” “Charles- 
ton,’”’ and “Ethnogenesis’”’ gave expression to the heart throbs, 
emotions, hopes of a mighty people, but the South had neither 
time nor inclination to give heed to the one voice capable of 
representing and interpreting her mind and heart. At the first 
call to arms Timrod enlisted as a volunteer and endured all the 
hardships of a common soldier’s life until his health was under- 
mined from exposure and he was forced to retire from the front. 
Broken in health and depressed in spirit he came home to continue 
the struggle for a few short years. In the meantime he had 
married ‘‘Katie, the Fair Saxon,’’ whose charms he has immor- 
talized in one of his best songs. 

At the close of the war Simms found himself reduced from 
affluence to bitter want, Hayne, we have seen, had lost his fortune, 
and Timrod, dying of consumption, was reduced to the verge of 
actual starvation. The pity of it all is that these were not 
exceptional cases. The misfortunes that these men endured were 
the common lot of their neighbors and friends, and if their suffer- 
ings were more intense it was merely because their natures were 
more sensitive. Two years after the war Simms writes, ‘‘One of 
my literary friends (Timrod) of fine capacity is literally dying by 
inches of poverty and disease together. But the subject is too 
terrible, and I gladly turn from it.” And a few days later he 
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writes Hayne, “I was fortunate enough to procure for him 
(Timrod) one hundred and fifteen dollars. When that goes, God 
knows what the poor fellow will do, as, in truth, people here are 
almost as destitute as himself.” In the midst of such harrowing 
circumstances Timrod wrote his last and perhaps noblest ode on 
the occasion of decorating the graves of the confederate dead at 
Magnolia Cemetery. 


“Sleep sweetly in your graves, 
Sleep, martyrs of a fallen cause; 
Though yet no marble column craves 
The pilgrim here to pause. 
“In seeds of laurel in the earth 
The blossom of your fame is blown, 
And somewhere, waiting for its birth, 
The shaft is in the stone! 
“Meanwhile, behalf the tardy years 
Which keep in trust your storied tombs, 
Behold! your sisters bring their tears, 
And these memorial blooms. 
“Small tributes! but your shades will smile 
More proudly on these wreaths today, 
Than when some cannon-moulded pile 
Shall overlook this bay. 
“Stoop, angels, hither from the skies! 
There is no holier spot of ground 
Than where defeated valor lies, 
By mourning beauty crowned!” 


The South was too much exercised with other matters to 
realize the great loss she sustained in the death of Timrod. His 
range indeed was narrow and he left only a slender volume of 
verse. His genius, however, is unmistakable and he possessed 
the true singing note, sweet and pure and limpid. The works of 
Hayne and Timrod have become a part of the intellectual and 
spiritual heritage of our country, and no man can claim an 
intimate acquaintance with our literature who does not know 
something of the lyric strains of Hayne’s “Legends and Lyrics,” 
and the fervor, passion, and intense patriotic feeling of Timrod’s 
“Cotton Boll,” “Ethnogenesis,”’ and “Carolina.” 

Before taking up the story of LanierI must at least refer to the 
minor poets of the South whose works deserve more than a 
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passing notice. Although their pipes were but oaten straws, 
how often is one struck by the richness, grace, and beauty of 
individual songs. We are all acquainted with Father Ryan’s 
“Conquered Banner,” but how many of us know his ‘“‘Song of the 
Mystic?” 
“I walk down the Valley of Silence— 
Down the dim, voiceless Valley—alone ! 
And I hear not the fall of a footstep 
Around me, save God’s and my own; 
And the hush of my heart is as holy 
As hovers where angels have flown! 
* * * * * * . *- J 
“In the hush of the Valley >f Silence 
I dream all the songs that I sing; 
And the music floats down the dim Valley, 
Till each finds a word for a wing, 
That to hearts, like the Dove of the Deluge, 
A message of Peace they may bring. 
. na * . ” * * . a 
“Do you ask me the place of the Valley, 
Ye hearts that are harrowed by care? 
It lieth afar between mountains, 
And God and His angels are there: 
And one is the dark mount of Sorrow, 
And one the bright mountain of Prayer.”’ 


Frank O. Ticknor, a Georgia doctor of the old school, who 
loved flowers and children, found time in the midst of a busy 
country practice to write one of the finest ballads of the civil 
war. It is hardly necessary to quote the entire poem, for the 
story of the confederate volunteer is well known. The last stanza 
will give the spirit of the whole. 


“T sometimes fancy that, were I king 
Of the princely Knights of the Golden Ring, 
With the song of the minstrel in mine ear, 
And the tender legend that trembles here, 
I’d give the best on his bended knee, 
The whitest soul of my chivalry, 
For ‘Little Giffin,’ of Tennessee.”’ 


At the death of Poe Sidney Lanier, a ruddy-faced Georgia lad 
of seven, already knew how to beat the bones negro fashion, and 
to make melody on a small flute which Santa Claus had brought 
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him. At the age of fourteen he entered the sophomore class of a 
country college. A companion has preserved glimpses of his 
college life from which one concludes that flutes, banjos, serenades, 
works of Tennyson, Keats, Shelley, Coleridge, and Carlyle played 
almost as important a part in his intellectual development as the 
curriculum of the cramped and narrow college. It is only fair to 
add, however, that he did not neglect his class work. He was 
easily first in mathematics, liked the sciences, and drank with 
delight from the fountain of Greek and Roman literature. But 
those were not the only influences at work in his life. The love 
and appreciation of nature, which forms such a marked charac- 
teristic of his poems, had already been awakened, and nothing 
gave him so much pleasure as the long rambles through the 
“gospelling glooms” of the woods. Of him it might be said with 
truth: 
“His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 

The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills.” 

On graduation he was elected a tutor in his alma mater, but 
before six months had passed he had entered upon his four years’ 
university course in the awful school of war. Sidney and his 
younger brother enlisted in the Macon volunteers and were 
hurried off to Virginia. Here he was engaged in many of the 
great battles, was transferred to the signal corps, and later was 
assigned to a privateer. Although enjoying the wild free life in 
the saddle and on the blockade runner, he never forgot his 
allegiance to the muses. He found time to translate Heine, 
Goethe, and Schiller in camp, and after the arduous labors of the 
day were over, the magic notes of his flute, his inseparable com- 
panion, could frequently be heard floating out on the night 
breezes. 

In 1864 he was captured and confined in prison for five months. 
The hardships endured during captivity and the long journey he 
was forced to make in the dead of winter shattered his constitu- 
tion and sowed the seeds of consumption. The ten years following 
the close of the war he devoted to bread winning in various ways. 
Teaching in country schools, working in village stores, and prac- 
ticing law with his father were all tried in turn. But his soul was 
restless. He had not yet found his life work. Apollo tending the 
flocks of Admetus did not forget his divine origin, and Lanier 
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nourished his soul during the years of experiment on sweet dreams 
and noble visions from which the twin figures, music and poetry, 
were never absent. With his marriage there came into his life the 
joy, peace, inspiration, and perfect love which the poet has so 
touchingly described in the poem entitled ‘“‘My Springs.” 

Since the first burgeoning of his genius he had felt conscious of 
the possession of great power, but lack of congenial atmosphere 
hampered his development and the constant warfare he was 
waging against the demon consumption gave him scant leisure 
for his art. From Texas, whither he had gone in vain search of 
health, he wrote to his wife, “All day my soul hath been cutting 
swiftly into the great space of the subtle, unspeakable deep, driven 
by wind after wind of heavenly melody. The very inner spirit 
and essence of all wind-songs, bird-songs, passion-songs, soul- 
songs, and body-songs hath blown upon me in quick gusts like 
the breath of passion, and sailed me into a sea of vast dreams, 
whereof each wave is at once a vision and a melody.” 

In 1873 he burnt his bridges behind him, and “‘armed only with 
a silver Boehm flute and some dozen of steel pens’’ he resolutely 
turned his face to the north, and began anew his “threefold 
struggle for health, for bread, and for a literary career.” In 
Baltimore he secured an engagement as first flute for the Peabody 
Symphony Concerts, a step of far reaching influence upon his 
future development. It meant a definite consecration of his life 
to music and to poetry. To his father he wrote, “For twenty 
years, through poverty, through pain, through weariness, through 
sickness, through the uncongenial atmosphere of a farcical college, 
and of a bare army, and then of an exacting business life, through 
all the discouragement of being wholly unacquainted with literary 
people and literary ways—these two figures of music and poetry 
have steadily kept in my heart so that I could not banish them.” 
Here the sweet dreams of his youth and the noble visions of his 
manhood should have a chance for partial fulfilment at least. 
The struggle for existence was not to become any easier, but now 
his hungry soul reveled in the atmosphere of music and poetry 
and science and art for which he had been yearning so long. In 
a letter to Bayard Taylor in 1875 he says, “I could never describe 
to you what a mere drouth and famine my life has been, as 
regards the multitude of matters which I fancy one absorbs when 
one is in an atmosphere of art, or when one is in conversational 
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relation with men of letters, with travelers, with persons who 
have either seen, or written, or done large things. Perhaps you 
know that with us of the younger generation in the South since 
the war, pretty much the whole of life has been merely not dying.” 

In February, 1879, he secured an appointment as lecturer on 
English literature in Johns Hopkins University, and for the first 
time in his life he was assured of a regular, though inadequate, 
income. For two short years he was able to maintain his superb 
struggle against tremendous odds, though it was a matter of 
keen regret to him that he wasnot able to write out all the songs 
that were singing in his heart. ‘‘My head and my heart are both 
so full of poems which the dreadful struggle for bread does not 
give me time to put on paper, that I am often driven to headache 
and heartache purely for want of an hour or two to hold a pen.” 

The end came in September, 1881. Dr. Baskervill, in his appre- 
ciative study of the poet, says, ‘‘No mantle of charity had to be 
thrown over anything that Sidney Lanier ever said or did. And 
it is pleasing to know that as he lay awake in the weary watches 
of the night beautiful thoughts and poetic fancies were his blessed 
companions.” 

No man knew his own limitations better than Lanier, and his 
great heart went out in eager yearning for the fuller, richer life 
that comes from an intimate acquaintance with the noblest and 
best that has been thought and said and done in the world. In 
a trenchant bit of criticism of his predecessor he said, ‘“The trouble 
with Poe was, he did not know enough. He needed to know a 
good many more things in order to be a great poet.” Again in 
regard to the musician, Robert Schumann, he said, “His sympa- 
thies were not big enough, he did not go through the awful 
struggle of genius, and lash and storm and beat about until his 
soul was grown large enough toembrace the whole of life and the 
all of things, that is, large enough to appreciate (if even without 
understanding) the magnificent designs of God, and tall enough 
to stand in the trough of the awful crosswaves of circumstances 
and look over their heights along the whole sea of God’s manifold 
acts, and deep enough to admit the peace that passeth under- 
standing.” 

Eager for wisdom and truth Lanier possessed a rare talent for 
waiting. Character and knowledge were essential to the fulfil- 
ment of the high ideals he held of the poet’s art, and he was 
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resolved that neither sickness, nor drudgery, nor lack of recogni- 
tion, nor indifference, nor death itself should come between him 
and the realization of his purposes. “It was this quest after the 
lofty in character and aim, this passion for Good and Love 
which,” Dr. Ward says, “fellows him rather with Milton and 
Ruskin than with the less sturdily built poets of his day.” 

Music was to Lanier what love of nature was to Wordsworth 
and the spirit of beauty was to Shelley. His soul reveled in the 
concords of sweet sounds and found inspiration, comfort, and 
refreshment in the great productions of Beethoven and Bach and 
Schumann and Handel and Wagner. Read the enthusiastic 
letter he wrote to his wife on hearing for the first time a genuine 
interpretation of some of the world’s masterpieces by a competent 
orchestra. All the rivers and creeks and inlets of his being were 
flooded as he listened to the ‘divine lamentations, far-off blowings 
of great winds, flutterings of trees and flower leaves and airs 
troubled with wing beats of birds or spirits; floating hither and 
thither of strange incenses and odors and essences; warm floods 
of sunlight, cool gleams of moonlight, faint enchantments of 
twilight; delicious dances, noble marches, processional chants, 
hymns of joy and grief.”” On another occasion he wrote, “I was 
utterly weighed down with great loves and great ideas and 
divine in-flowings and devout out-flowings, and as each note 
grew and budded and opened, and became a bud again and died 
into a fresh birth in the next bud-note, J also lived these flower 
tone lives, and grew and expanded and folded back and died and 
was born again, and partook of the unfathomable mysteries of 
flowers and tones.” Realizing so intensely the purifying and 
ennobling influence of music upon his own soul, he would fain see 
in it a regenerating agency for uplifting and blessing all mankind. 
In it all creeds would blend like the tones in chord; for as his own 
“Symphony” declares, “Music is love in search of a word.” 
“Music means harmony, harmony means love, love means—God.” 

Of his playing in the Symphony Orchestra his director said: 
“In his hands the flute no longer remained a mere material 
instrument, but was transformed into a voice that set heavenly 
harmonies into vibration. Its tones developed colors, warmth, 
and a low sweetness of unspeakable poetry; they were not only 
true and pure, but poetic, allegoric as it were, suggestive of the 
depth and heights of being and of the delights which the earthly 
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ear never hears and the earthly eye never sees. No doubt his firm 
faith in these lofty idealities gave him the power to present them 
to our imaginations, and thus by the aid of the higher language 
of music to inspire others with that sense of beauty in which he 
constantly dwelt.” 

In order to appreciate fully the poetry of Sidney Lanier it is 
necessary to understand something of the principles ot the art 
which guided and directed his work. Ido not intend to discuss 
the technicalities of the profession as laid down in his “Science of 
English Verse,’’ but rather to call attention to those fundamental 
conceptions of art and the artist which are manifested in his life 
as well as in his poetry. His craving for knowledge and his 
passion for music were not more marked than his hungering and 
thirsting after God. Music and poetry were the wings by which 
he mounted into the very presence of the Infinite, while his deep 
spiritual nature was grounded upon a simple faith in a personal 
God. No poet born upon American soil has had a firmer grasp 
upon the eternal verities, or has seen with such clear and radiant 
vision at once the beauty of holiness and the holiness of beauty. 
In his lectures on the English novel he says, “He who has not yet 
perceived how artistic beauty and nforal beauty are convergent 
lines which run back into a common ideal origin, and who, 
therefore, is not afire with moral beauty just as with artistic 
beauty—is not yet the great artist.”” And again, ‘‘The greatest 
work has always gone hand in hand with the most fervent moral 
purpose.” 

The following quotation will help us to appreciate how thor- 
oughly the physical was dominated by the spiritual in his mental 
and moral make-up. In opposition to one who had set up brawn 
and muscle and bigness as ideals of American democracy he said, 
“My democrat, the democrat whom I contemplate with pleasure, 
the democrat who is to write or read the poetry of the future, 
may have a mere thread for his biceps, yet he shall be strong 
enough to handle hell; he shall play ball with the earth; and 
albeit his stature may be no more than a boy’s, he shall still be 
taller than the great redwoods of California; his height shall be 
the height of great resolution, and love, and faith, and beauty, 
and knowledge, and subtle meditation; his head shall be forever 
among the stars.” 
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Quoting his own words used in another connection we find in 
Lanier a “‘consciousness underlying all his enthusiasms, that God 
has charge, that the world is in His hands, that any bitterness 
is therefore small and unworthy of a poet. This was David’s 
frame of mind; it was also Shakspere’s.”” May we not add, it 
was also Lanier’s? 

Although his head was among the stars, his feet were solidly 
planted upon mother earth and his great heart beat in loving 
sympathy with the poor and the oppressed. Right worthily he 
proved his spiritual kinship with all the great heroes and poets 
who from the days of William Langland to the present have 
labored for the amelioration of God’s poor. Hood had sung the 
“Song of the Shirt,’’ and Mrs. Browning had reproduced in soul- 
piercing music the “Cry of the Children,’ but it remained for 
Lanier to enlist all the instruments of the orchestra against the 
monster dragon trade, whose maw is never filled despite the 
countless offerings of laborers’ lives and maiden lives and widows’ 
tears and childhood’s cries. He recognized the right of earth’s 
toilers to share in the marvellous heritage of beauty with which 
God has dowered our world. Because a man must needs labor 
in the suffocating atmosphere of sooty factory or murky mine, or 
toil in the stifling holds of great vessels shall his soul be debarred 
from the appreciation of the true and the beautiful and the good? 
Because ‘trade is trade” and “‘business is business” shall the 
capitalist pay no regard to the esthetic rights and moral privi- 
leges of the laborer? Lanier’s “Symphony” is the earnest protest 
of love against the deadly taint of commercialism which makes 
the dollar mark the standard for judging character and conduct. 

The violins, with their “‘We’re all for love,” challenge the mon- 
ster trade. The flute voices, soft as petals from wild roses blown, 
plead for the gentle ministrations of nature, for they know the 
secrets of: 

“All tree-sounds, rustlings of pine cones, 
Wind-sighings, doves’ melodious moans, 
And night’s unearthly under-tones; 
All placid lakes and waveless deeps, 
All cool reposing mountain-steeps, 
Vale-calms and tranquil lotos-sleeps;— 
Yea, all fair forms, and sounds, and lights, 
And warmths, and mysteries, and mights, 
Of Nature’s utmost depths and heights.”’ 
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The “melting clarionets” and the “bold straight-forward 
horns,” and the “hautboys that smiled and sang like any large- 
eyed child,” and the “ancient wise bassoons” all take up the 
theme of the violins and carry it on in strains now piercingly 
sweet, now passionately sorrowful, now hopelessly despondent, 
now gloriously triumphant, until the great “Symphony” ends in 
a mighty pean of victory for love. In spite of its faults of con- 
struction and its labored versification, it occupies a unique 
position in our literature, and is at least an honest effort to make 
that “noble and profound application of ideas to life’? which 
Matthew Arnold declares to be “the most essential part of poetic 
greatness.” 

American poets, following the lead of the great Romantic 
Revival which did so much to enrich and fertilize English litera- 
ture at the beginning of the last century, have found inspiration 
in the infinite varieties and ever-changing forms of nature in 
America. To Bryant she spoke a “various language,” though 
his ear caught for the most part only her stiff and formal notes. 
Lowell and Whittier have pictured the rugged strength and quiet 
beauty of New England landscape, and Timrod and Hayne have 
reproduced the semi-tropical richness of Southern scenery. Whit- 
man, always appreciative of nature, has sometimes treated her 
with the easy familiarity which borders on the vulgar, while 
Emerson’s ‘“‘Wood Notes,” chaste and subtle, tells of ancient 
mysteries, primal unities, and hidden forces of the world, secrets 
of the over-soul, But Lanier, according to Dr. Charles Forster 
Smith, has the truest and sweetest nature-note in American 
poetry. His delicately attuned ear caught the melodies of nature 
and found delight in the flutings of the black birds, the whisper- 
ings of leaves and the mournful wail of gnat symphonies. His 
attitude, however, toward nature is perhaps best summed up in 
the single word, fellowship. He loved to hear “the beating of the 
heart of trees and think the thoughts that lilies speak.” He 
rejoiced in the comradeship of the live-oaks, the marshes, and the 
sea. The woods furnished cells for “the passionate pleasure of 
prayer,” “for the dutiful weighing of ill with good.” Not Words- 
worth himself has entered into such intimate terms of warm 
human-hearted friendship with the trees and their myriad leaves. 
The marshes he loved for their range and sweep, and in their 
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silences he was able to lay bare the secrets of his own soul, the 
theories of his art, “the raptures of songs unsung, and the beau- 
ties of lectures never to be delivered.” 

In his glorious “Sunrise,” “radiant with beauty and strong 
with spiritual strength which outbraves death,” he sings: 


“In my sleep I was fain of their fellowship, fain 
Of the live-oak, the marsh, and the main. 
The little green leaves would not let me alone in my sleep; 
Up-breathed from the marshes, a message of range and of 
sweep, 
Interwoven with waftures of wild sea-liberties, drifting, 
Came through the lapped leaves sifting, sifting, 
Came to the gates of sleep.” 


Borne in his imagination from his fever-tossed bed he is again 
in the “gospelling glooms of the live-oaks’’ and the little green 
leaves are his ministers and companions once more. 


“Oh, rain me down from your darks that contain me 
Wisdoms ye winnow from winds that pain me,— 
Sift down tremors of sweet-within-sweet 
That advise me of more than they bring,—repeat 
Me the woods-smell that swiftly but now brought breath 
From the heaven-side bank of the river of death,— 
Teach me the terms of silence,—preach me 
The passion of patience,—sift me,—impeack me,— 
And there, oh there 
As ye hang with your myriad palms upturned in the air, 
Pray me a myriad prayer.” 





One more quotation must suffice: 


“Oh, what is abroad in the marsh and the terminal sea? 
Somehow my soul seems suddenly free 
From the weighing of fate and the sad discussion of sin, 
By the length and the breadth and the sweep of the 
marshes of Glynn. 


“Ye marshes, how candid and simple and nothing-with- 
holding and free 
Ye publish yourselves to the sky and offer yourselves to 
the sea! 
Tolerant plains, that suffer the sea and the rains and the 
sun, 
Ye spread and span like the Catholic man who hath 
mightily won ; 
God out of knowledge and good out of infinite pain 
And sight out of blindness and purity out of a stain. 
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“‘As the marsh-hen secretly builds on the watery sod, 
Behold I will build me a nest on the greatness of God: 
I will fly in the greatness of God as the marsh-hen flies 
In the freedom that fills all the space ’twixt the marsh 
and the skies: 
By so many roots as the marsh-grass sends in the sod 
I will heartily lay me a-hold on the greatness of God: 
Oh, like to the greatness of God is the greatness within 
The range of the marshes, the liberal marshes of Glynn.” 


sarrett Wendell says, “The more you read ‘The Marshes of 
Glynn,’ and the more, indeed, you read any of Lanier’s poetry, 
the more certain you feel that he was among the truest men of 
letters whom our country has produced.” 

Although the influence of Lanier’s poetry is spreading more 
rapid)y today than that of any other American poet, it is more 
than probable that his poetry will never become popular. It is 
too fine to appeal to the general ear. Did he, like Wordsworth, 
pray Milton’s prayer, ‘Fit audience let me find, though few’? 
His poetry belongs unmistakably to the literature of power. He 
lacked, however, the lyrical note of Longfellow and Tennyson, 
and judged by absolute standards his poetry is wanting in 
spontaneity. Perhaps his technical knowledge of music, para- 
doxical as it may seem, contributed to this result. His music 
came to him as naturally as breathing, his poetry is at times 
forced and labored. Although he possessed a vitalizing imagina- 
tion, he was not always able to fuse his materials or wed his 
thought to perfect form. His fancies are sometimes far-fetched 
and occasionally his conceits are elaborated beyond measure. 

Another fault, if fault it is, is the superabundance of iterant 
rhymes, vocables of like sound, and cloying alliterative phrases. 
This method of expression was deliberately chosen in harmony 
with his theory of verse, but one’s ear tires of “emerald twilights 
and virginal sky lights,” of “merciless miles” and ‘marvellous 
marshes,” if one’s eye does not. It is these “irritant iterant mad- 
dening lines’’ that tease the patience of the average reader. 

But let us be doné with fault-finding and be as generous to 
Lanier as he was to his brother poets in that exquisite “Crystal” 
of his which contains the sanest criticism of his masters, the poets 
and singers, as well as the noblest tribute to that “perfect life in 
perfect labor writ,” his Lord and Master, Christ. 


+ 
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In a notable article in the International Monthly for February, 
1902, Hamilton Wright Mabie says: “When that record of 
Lanier’s spirit is made up it will appear that below his rich 
temperament, and giving it vividness and perennial freshness, 
and behind his various powers organizing them into a splendid 
working force, was his vitality. His strength was always ebbing, 
his life was always mounting: in that last of weary years, when 
hope was gone and nothing remained save that supreme faith 
which preserves all real possessions inviolate, he flung his noble 
‘Sunrise,’ one of the true revelations of imagination in our poetry, 
full on the face of death. That poem, like the lines on ‘Corn,’ 
conveys an impression of spaciousness; there is marked uneven- 
ness in the workmanship, but there is always a sense of space, as 
if the mind of the poet had wide horizons and a great reach of 
territory.” 

And again: “In the long reach of time, if we take into account 
the richness of the biographic material of many kinds which he 
has left, it may appear that his greatest service to American 
poetry was his illustration of the poetic temperament. No man 
was ever more unworldly in the true sense of the word, more 
instinctively loyal to the vocation of the spirit, the things of the 
mind, more sublimely oblivious of material values, more nobly 
consistent of aim and life, more obedient to his vision, and more 
constantly inspired to create, to understand, and to enjoy.” 














Moses Coit Tyler and Charles Sumner 


By Wiiuiam H. Grasson, Pu. D., 
Professor of Economics and Social Science in Trinity College 

Moses Coit Tyler, late Professor of American History in Cornell 
University, was a man who combined the training of a scholar 
with a wide social and literary experience. When he came to 
Cornell in 1881 to accept the first chair of American history estab- 
lished in the country, he had already an assured position as a 
man of letters. His career up to that time had given him a wide 
acquaintance with writers and public men on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Graduating from Yale in 1857, he had studied theology 
at the Andover Seminary, had been for two years pastor of a 
Congregational church at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and had then gone 
abroad. During a residence in England from 1863 to 1868 he was 
occupied with literary work, contributing many essays to the New 
York Nation. In 1867 he accepted a call to the chair of the Eng- 
lish language and literature in the University of Michigan, which 
chair he held when called to Cornell. In the years 1873 and 
1874, he was editor of the Christian Union, now the Outlook. 

When he took up the work of the department of American his- 
tory at Cornell, Professor Tyler’s reputation rested in the main 
upon his epoch making “History of American Literature during 
the Colonial Times.” This work had brought him prompt and 
deserved recognition from the leading literary men of America. 
He was rot the author of many books, but maintained the high- 
est standard of style and scholarship in those he wrote. While 
at Cornell he published an admirable “Life of Patrick Henry” for 
the American Statesmen series, “Three Men of Letters” (Bishop 
Berkeley, Timothy Dwight, and Joel Barlow), and the two 
volumes of the “Literary History of the American Revolution.” 
At the time of his death, he had several literary projects in mind 
and under way. 

As a teacher and lecturer Professor Tyler was fortunate in the 
possession of a dignified and courtly presence and an eloquent 
style. His classes were among the most popular in the univer- 
sity and his students were delighted by the wealth of anecdote 
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and the flashes of wit and humor which illuminated the subject 
matter of his lectures. In his seminary he was occasionally per- 
suaded to draw upon his reminiscences of public men for the 
benefit of the members. Yielding to the reminiscent mood, he 
seemed, however, to consider a weakness, and the importunities 
of his students were often in vain. In looking over some notes 
made while a member of Professor Tyler’s seminary, the writer 
has found some reminiscences of Tyler’s friendship with Charles 
Sumner, which seem to be of sufficient interest to be given a place 
in print. 

Professor Tyler’s acquaintance with Sumner began in a rather 
unusual way. About the time of the announcement of the publi- 
cation of an edition of Sumner’s collected speeches, Tyler, then a 
professor in the University of Michigan, wrote for one of the 
Boston newspapers an unsigned article expressing great appre- 
ciation of Sumner’s public services. He was surprised to receive 
shortly after the appearance of his contribution to the Boston 
paper a letter from the editor enclosing one from Charles Sumner 
inquiring the authorship of the article. Sumner expressed pleas- 
ure at this recognition that his services had been of use to the 
country. The editor supplied him with Tyler's name. The Mich- 
igan professor was not a little surprised and even disconcerted at 
this evidence of the statesman’s notice. Sumner, however, did 
not write to Tyler personally about the article, but in a week or 
two Tyler began to receive under Sumner’s frank his speeches and 
many other kinds of public documents. The senator took this 
way of showing Tyler that his article had been appreciated. In 
relating the above, Professor Tyler remarked that there was at 
that time no free delivery at the University of Michigan and that 
he found the increase of his mail exceedingly burdensome, since he 
had to carry it all from the postoffice himself. 

Shortly after this it happened that Sumner was invited to 
lecture at the University on the Franco-Prussian war. He was 
entertained while at Michigan by Professor Frieze, head of the 
Latin department and acting president for some time after the 
resignation of President Haven. On Sumner’s arrival he was 
asked if there was any one in particular whom he would like to 
meet. He said that he would like to meet Professor Tyler. Word 
was sent to the professor, but he was not at all elated at the 
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prospect of meeting the great man; in fact he was in considerable 
fear and trepidation and would much rather not have been asked 
to meet Sumner. 

The senator lectured that night in the Methodist church. He 
did not have his oration memorized, as in his more vigorous days, 
but read it and kept close to his manuscript. Consequently the 
effort was a failure as an oration. The gallery at the rear of 
the church was filled with law students who had been drawn 
thither by Sumner’s reputation as an orator, and were expecting 
something of the high-flown, spread-cagle type. As a result 
they were greatly disappointed. After the lecture had proceeded 
about two hours with little or no applause, Sumner said some- 
thing like this, “Now, after I have discussed one additional point, 
I will conclude.” At once there was a tremendous round of ap- 
plause from the galleries. The staid members of the faculty in the 
body of the audience were unutterably shocked. OnSumner’s face 
was a remarkable expression of astonishment mingled with pain. 
Instead of passing the matter off lightly or with a joke, he took 
the action of the galleries with all seriousness, and said, “I am 
not aware that I have said or done anything to offend you.” 

After the lecture Sumner was taken to Professor Frieze’s house 
where he was to meet some members of the faculty. Thither Pro- 
fessor Tyler went in fear and trembling to meet him. It had so 
happened that the great man had arrived late and was compelled 
to lecture before eating his supper. At his desire Professor Tyler 
was asked to come and sit with him while eating. So Tyler first 
met him. And he had a big job on hand to appease the states- 
man’s wounded vanity. Sumner felt that he had been insulted 
and was in no very good humor. However, Tyler felt a little 
more at home with the great man eating, and noticed that this 
great man had a great appetite and managed to dispose of a 
large meal. Sumner did not at this time nor at any other time 
make the slightest mention of the professor’s article or of how he 
came to know about him. 

The next morning it fell to Tyler’s lot to escort Sumner to his 
train and as luck would have it, and much to the confusion of the 
young professor, the train was two hours late. The statesman 
had to be entertained as the two tramped up and down the plat- 
form. Sumner was feeling very bad over the event of the night 
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before. He said that he had been insulted and that he would 
never come to Ann Arbor again. At other colleges where he had 
lectured, naming Amherst and others, the audiences had always 
been glad to listen as long as he would talk. His politicalenemies 
would, he said, twit him with the insult. Tyler tried to soothe 
him as best he could. He told him that the persons in the gallery 
were rude and uncultured and knew no better and that their 
opinions were not those of his audience. And, in fact, the law 
school students at Michigan in those days were not a particularly 
refined lot. Sumner, before leaving, told Tyler that if he ever 
came to Washington, he must let him know. 

Soon after, Professor Tyler had a leave of absence and spent 
considerable time in Washington. He arrived there at the time 
of the proposed Santo Domingo treaty when Sumner was radi- 
cally at variance with President Grant’s policy as set forth in the 
message of December, 1870. The evening that Tyler went to the 
senate a great debate on the question of the annexation of the 
negro republic was impending. He saw, as he entered the cham- 
ber, Sumner in his seat conversing with another senator. He 
looked about for a page by whom to send his card to Sumner, 
but found none. Entering the senate cloak-room, he saw, stand- 
ing near by, a colored man whom he took to be an attaché of the 
senate. He asked him whether or not the senate was in session. 
The colored man replied that it was not. Then Tyler handed 
him his card and asked him to take it to Sumner. The negro 
drew himself up rather stiffly and said, “Excuse me, sir, I will 
try and find you a page.”” The Michigan professor had addressed 
Senator Revels, of Mississippi, the first man of his race to sit in 
the United States senate. 

However, Tyler’s card was soon taken to Sumner and the 
statesman received him graciously. He secured for him the privi- 
lege of the floor of the senate on the occasion of that all night 
session. During the evening Sumner was bitterly attacked by 
Conkling, Wade, and others. He rose repeatedly to speak in 
defense of himself. Before speaking he gave Tyler a place on a 
sofa just behind his seat, where the professor remained during 
almost the whole of that well known debate. 

While he remained in Washington, Tyler was constantly with 
Sumner, and had the entrée of his house. He also knew Wade and 
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Conkling. On one occasion Professor Tyler met these latter two 
senators at a dinner and they were bitter in their denunciation of 
Sumner’s stand on the Santo Domingo question. Tyler drew 
them aside and engaged them in conversation regarding the time 
when they stood united with Sumner in opposition to the South. 
They told how in those days Sumner had been warned that 
attacks might be made on his life and had been cautioned to 
carry a revolver. The Massachusetts senator had never been in 
the habit of carrying arms and knew nothing about the use of 
this weapon. However, he procured a revolver and carried it 
about with him. Conkling and Wade were informed as to what 
he had done, and questioning him about the use of his revolver, 
found that it was a much greater source of danger to him than 
to his enemies. They persuaded him to cease carrying it. They 
themselves were both experts in the use of the revolver, and after 
that they followed Sumner about as a bodyguard and kept con- 
stant watch over him. 

Professor Tyler found Sumner personally vain and proud of his 
fine hands and form. He was charged with making his gestures 
in a way to show off his hands and his opponents ridiculed his 
carefully prepared speeches. As an orator, he was of the Harvard 
type, trained after the classical style inaugurated by John Quincy 
Adams. He wrote his speeches in advance, but was able to com- 
mit them at a reading, when his remarkable memory was at its 
best. At first he was not able to debate extempore, but later 
acquired great skill in this direction, as was exemplified in the 
discussion of the Santo Domingo treaty. 

A concluding incident reveals Sumner’s high ambition. He 
never showed greater appreciation of a compliment than on an 
occasion when he was talking over with his Michigan admirer 
his works just about to be published. Tyler said to him that 
when the volumes were out he should feel that their proper place 
was next to Burke on his bookshelf. Sumner was exceedingly 
pleased at this and turned and replied in substance, that to be 
able to feel that his work had been of similar character and use- 
fulness to that of Burke was one of the greatest pleasures that he 
could experience. 











The French Constitution of 1791 and the United 
States Constitution: A Comparison 
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The two great revolutionary movements of the eighteenth 
century, which followed each other so closely, our own revolution 
and the French revolution, were in many respects very different. 
In the circumstances that produced them, in the events that 
characterized their development, in the objects for which they 
were fought, in the actual permanent results achieved, the two 
movements were by no means similar. Yet there were resem- 
blances and some points of comparison suggest themselves. We 
may go even a step further. Not only do the two revolutions 
present some similarities, but evidence of direct American influence 
upon certain phases of the French revolution is not wanting. In 
both France and America people were breaking with the past; in 
both countries men, acting under the stress of war and great 
social and political changes, busied themselves with the solution 
of the intricate problem of government; in both countries old 
systems of government were overthrown and new systems de- 
vised. Both the French and the American revolutionists were 
experimenting in the political laboratory. It is the purpose of 
the present paper to suggest some of the more important com- 
parisons that may be drawn between the two revolutions in 
political experiments or constitution making, with particular 
reference to the resemblances and contrasts between the French 
constitution of 1791 and the American federal constitution. In 
some instances where the comparisons are especially pertinent 
and instructive, the French constitution will be compared with 
the earliest State constitutions, and wherever it is possible, an 
attempt will be make to trace the effect of American example 
upon the French constitution makers. 

It was two years after the constitution of the United States 
had been adopted that the people of France obtained their first 
written constitution; indeed the very year that witnessed the 
inauguration of Washington and the practical beginning of the 
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federal constitution saw the Constituent Assembly of France 
commence its huge task of framing the constitution of 1791. It 
may be well to recall briefly the history of the constitutional 
labors of the French assembly. The body which framed the 
French instrument of government was, of course, the same body 
which had in June, 1789, declared itself the National Assembly, 
usually known after it began its work upon the constitution as 
the Constituent Assembly. The Constituent Assembly commenced 
the work of framing a constitution for France as early as July, 
1789, but it was not until two years later, in the early fall of 
1791, that its constitutional labors were finally completed. But 
although the debates on the constitution dragged their length 
through so many months, the assembly did not wait that long 
before putting its theories and conclusions into practice. On the 
contrary, several parts of the constitution were promulgated 
and put into force before the constitution as a whole was 
adopted. For example, the provisions relating to local govern- 
ment, that part of the constitution which abolished the old 
provinces and created the system of departments which still 
exists in France, were drawn up and promulgated long before the 
remaining portions of the constitutions were determined. Like- 
wise the new judicial system was inaugurated before other 
departments of the new government were settled. Even before 
beginning work upon the system of government that should 
replace the old order, the assembly had spent several weeks in 
framing a Declaration of the Rights of Man, which was later 
prefixed to the completed constitution. The debates upon the 
Declaration of Rights were of almost interminable length and in 
the face of the more practical problems that demanded attention, 
the weeks spent in discussing the exact phraseology of this formal 
declaration of the absolute and natural rights of mankind were 
a waste of valuable time. Proceeding thus by slow stages, with 
many lengthy and disorderly debates, its constitutional labors 
frequently interrupted by the necessity of looking after the imme- 
diate needs of the state and by the violent outbreaks of the 
Revolution, the Constituent Assembly, early in September, 1791, 
finally concluded its work on the constitution and the king came 
into the chamber and solemnly agreed to accept and support the 
new system of government. 
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Although it may frequently be difficult to estimate the exact 
force of the influence of American example upon the Constituent 
Assembly, it is not mere conjecture that this example exerted an 
influence upon the members of that body. The circumstances 
that led the framers of the first French constitution to imitate 
American legislators are various. To say nothing of the effect 
which the War for Independence had upon such men as Lafayette 
and de Noailles, men who after fighting in our war and coming 
into contact with the leaders of our revolution went back to 
France and played prominent parts in this very Constituent 
Assembly, to say nothing of that general sympathy and even 
admiration for America and her institutions prevailing among 
certain classes of Frenchmen during and shortly after the struggle 
against England, there is other evidence of perhaps more direct 
influences which ultimately affected the ideas set forth in the con- 
stitution of 1791. In the year 1783 our popular diplomatic 
representative in France, Benjamin Franklin, published a French 
translation of the American State constitutions. This work, 
containing copies of the constitutions which the individual States 
had recently adopted, was widely read and received many favor- 
able comments from French periodicals. Furthermore, Franklin 
tells us, it added “considerably to the reputation of the United 
States.” It is well known that both Franklin and Jefferson 
during their residences in France exerted considerable influence in 
spreading American political ideas. While the French were busy 
discussing the reforms necessary to save the state, copies of the 
constitution that had been framed by the Philadelphia convention 
were brought to France, where they attracted more or less atten- 
tion. Lafayette, still deeply interested in the land whose liberty 
he had helped to win, followed with close attention the work of 
the constitutional convention of 1787 and wrote his opinions 
and criticisms of the constitution to his friend, General Wash- 
ington. 

At the very outset we notice an important difference between 
the men who composed the Philadelphia convention and those 
who made up the Constituent Assembly of France. When the 
Americans assembled to draw up their constitution they had 
already gone through the experience of framing many State con- 
stitutions, and thus came to the greater work with their political 
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theories somewhat tempered by actual trial. In other words, 
they were beginning to learn from experience how to make good 
constitutiohs. On the other hand, the French politicians came 
to their task with little or no experience in self-government. For 
one hundred and seventy-five years no national legislature had 
met in France, and, although some members of the Constituent 
Assembly may have had legislative experience in the provincial 
assemblies, they were in actual political experience certainly 
behind the members of the American federal convention. The 
French constitution of 1791 was an experiment undertaken at 
the beginning of a revolution, before theories had been tested; 
the American constitution was framed at the end of a revolution 
after there had been much testing of theories. In its lack of 
experience, the Constituent Assembly resembled, possibly, some 
of the earliest State constitutional conventions—in both cases the 
constitutions framed did not stand the test of time. 

In the letter which he wrote to Washington after receiving in 
Paris the new American constitution, Lafayette criticised the 
document, among other reasons, because it did not contain a 
declaration of rights. The lack of a formal declaration of the 
rights of mankind in our constitution appeared to Lafayette a 
serious omission.* While it is true that the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man prefixed to the French constitution does not have 
an exact counterpart in the American document, in no other 
portion of the French instrument of government is the evidence 
of direct American influence stronger. It has been claimed that 
the origin of the ideas contained in the French declaration is to 
be sought in the social contract of Rousseau; but as Professor 
Jellinek, of the University of Heidelberg, has well demonstrated, 
the notion that Rousseau’s Contrat Social is the source of the 
French declaration is quite erroneous.+ Whatever may have been 
the influence of the social contract in preparing the way for the 
French revolution, the origin of the ideas embodied in the Decla- 
ration of the Rights of Man is to be discovered elsewhere than 
in the theories of Rousseau’s book. The Heidelberg professor 





* Memoires du General Lafayette, II., 217. 

+See an essay on ‘“‘The Declaration of the Rights of Man and of Citizens,”’ by 
George Jellinek, recently translated by Prof. Max Farrand. This is a very 
suggestive treatment of the subject of American influence upon the French 
declaration. 
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even goes so far as to assert that ‘‘the declaration of August 26, 
1789, originated in opposition to the social contract. The ideas 
of Rousseau’s work exercised, indeed, a certain influence upon the 
style of some clauses of the declaration, but the conception of the 
declaration itself must have come from some other source.” The 
source is found on this side of the Atlantic. Because no formal 
declaration of rights was incorporated with the constitution of 
the United States, we must not conclude that the spirit or even 
the letter of such declarations were wanting in America. Indeed, 
the absence of a formal declaration of rights in the federal consti- 
tution was one of the objections that the Americans themselves 
strongly urged against the constitution in the debates that 
preceded its adoption by the requisite number of States. 

During our struggle with England and in the work of framing 
new systems of government for the colonies that had ceased to 
be colonies, the conception of a declaration of rights had grown 
up in America and taken a firm hold upon the American mind. 
The Declaration of Independence contains, of course, a declara- 
tion of the natural rights of man, but far more important for 
the purpose of this comparative study and the tracing of Amer- 
ican influence upon France are the declarations or bills of rights 
in the early American State constitutions. Eight of the States 
that framed constitutions between 1776 and 1784 promulgated 
formal declarations of rights. The ideas set forth in the Decla- 
ration of Independence, but more especially in these State bills 
of rights, are essentially the same as those enumerated in the 
Déclaration des Droits de [Homme et du Citoyen. In many 
cases the same words and phrases recur. It would be tedious to 
give a full list of these resemblances, but some of the more impor- 
tant and obvious similarities ought to be mentioned. For 
instance, the natural rights of man, all men are born free and 
equal, are common phrases. These natural rights, says the 
Declaration of Independence, are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness ; the French document enumerates them as Uiberty, 
right of property, security and resistance to oppression (Art. IT). 
Both documents insist, of course, upon the sovereignty of the 
people. But, as just hinted, the comparisons between the French 
declaration and the State bills of rights are more numerous and 
more pertinent. 
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Our own Declaration of Independence dealt principally with 
definite and concrete disputes between the colonies and the 
mother country and only a comparatively small portion of 
the instrument deals with the rights of man in general. In the 
Declaration of Independence no attempt is made at an elaborate, 
systematic formulation of the general rights of man, but the bills 
of rights in the earliest State constitutions do attempt this more 
formal elaboration of natural rights. Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Delaware, North Carolina, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
and New Hampshire all issued formal declarations that offer 
many points of comparison with the declaration of the Con- 
stituent Assembly. Compare, for example, Article II. of the 
Virginia declaration, which reads, That all power is vested in and 
consequently derived from, the people; that magistrates are their 
trustees and servants and at all times amenable to them, with 
Article III. of the French declaration, which reads, The principle 
of all sovereignty resides essentially in the nation. No body nor 
individual may exercise any authority which does not proceed 
directly from the nation. Just a few other comparisons may be 
noted: Article XII. of the Pennsylvania declaration, That the 
people have a right to freedom of speech and of writing and pub- 
lishing their sentiments, and Article XII. of the Virginia declara- 
tion, That the freedom of the press is one of the great bulwarks 
of liberty and can never be restrained but by despotic govern- 
ments, with Article XI. of the French declaration, The free 
communication of ideas and opinions is one of the most precious 
of the rights of man. Every citizen may accordingly speak, write, 
and print with freedom, but shall be responsible for such abuses 
of this freedom as shall be defined by law. Article XIII. of the 
North Carolina declaration, That every freeman, restrained of 
his liberty, is entitled to a remedy, to inquire into the lawfulness 
thereof and to remove the same, if unlawful, and that such rem- 
edy ought not to be denied or delayed, is essentially similar to 
the French Article V., Law can only prohibit such actions as are 
hurtful to society. Nothing may be prevented which is not for- 
bidden by law, and no one may be forced to do anything not 
provided for by law. The idea that it is unjust and illegal to 
pass ex post facto laws found in our federal constitution and in 
the declarations of Maryland, North Carolina, and New Hamp- 
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shire the French assembly also embodied in its declaration. The 
principle of religious liberty laid down in several of the State bills 
of rights has its counterpart in the French document.* The first 
amendments to the constitution of the United States offer some 
points of similarity to the French declaration, although, of course, 
these could not have influenced the Constituent Assembly because 
they were adopted after the assembly had promulgated its Décla- 
ration des Droits. Many other comparisons might be drawn, but 
sufficient examples have been cited to show that the French and 
the Americans had many common ideas as to what are the 
natural and inalienable rights of mankind. 

Are these resemblances simply the result of chance? As already 
suggested, the similarities both as regards the question of a 
declaration in general and the details of that declaration were 
not simply fortuitous. The debates of the Constituent Assembly 
and the memoirs of contemporaries show that American example 
was frequently quoted and considered. The archbishop of Bor- 
deaux, for instance, in supporting in the assembly the idea of a 
declaration, said, ‘‘This noble idea conceived in another hemis- 
phere, necessarily and by preference came over to us. We have 
taken part in the events which have given North America its 
liberty and North America shows us upon what principles we 
must insist in order to preserve ourown.’’} Says Etienne Dumont 
in his ‘Recollections of Mirabeau,’’ in speaking of the declavation, 
“The idea was American.”} The great Mirabeau advised his col- 
leagues not to make their declaration too abstract; said he, ‘Thus 
the Americans have made their declarations of rights. They pur- 
posely set aside all scientific verbiage.’’ It was on the fourth of 
August that de Noailles, himself, it will be remembered, a soldier 
in the American war, proposed the abolition of all feudal privileges 
and the Duke d’Aiguillon, in the course of a lengthy speech on the 
subject, significantly remarked, “Let us follow the example of 
English America.”’§ And we have strong evidence that Lafayette, 
one of the leading advocates of a declaration of the rights of man, 





* Professor Jellinek, in the essay previously mentioned, has printed in parallel 
columns similar clauses from the French declaration and the State declarations. 

+ Moniteur Universal, meeting of July 27, 1789, 106. 

tEtienne Dumont, Recollections of Mirabeau and of the First two Legislative 
Assemblies, 112. 
§ Moniteur Universal, meeting of August 4, 1789, 142. 
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was influenced by the example of the American States. In his 
memoirs he gives to the United States the credit of having origi- 
nated the idea of issuing declarations of rights. ‘The era of the 
American Revolution,” he writes, ‘“‘which one may regard as the 
commencement of a new social order for the entire world, is, 
properly speaking, the era of the declarations of rights. . . . It is 
not until after the commencement of the American era that there 
has been a question of defining, independently of all pre-existing 
order, therights which nature has bestowed uponevery man, such 
rights as those inherent in his existence, of which society as a 
whole hasno right todeprive him.” He then mentions the action 
of the individual States in prefixing to their constitutions decla- 
rations of rights ‘“‘which ought to serve as rules to the representa- 
tives of the people either in conventions or in any other exercise 
of their power.”’* That American influence was at work in the 
Constituent Assembly during the debates on the declaration is 
evident further from several strong speeches opposing the example 
of the United States. The men who made these speeches evidently 
perceived that American practice was powerfully influencing 
many of the deputies. 

One of the early and very important questions considered by 
the French constitution makers was that of the relation between 
the executive and the legislature. Should the king have no veto 
whatsoever? Should he have an absolute veto, as was the 
constitutional theory in England; or should he possess merely a 
suspensive qualified veto as was the practice in the United States? 
Here again we notice a similarity between the two constitutions 
which was not altogether the result of chance. There existed in 
France, as in America, that inordinate fear of the executive. This 
fear manifested itself in America, especially when the individual 
States framed their first constitutions; in very few of the early 
state constitutions did the governor possess any veto what- 
soever. In most of the States he was little more than a figure- 
head. During the debate on this question in the Constituent 
Assembly, a speaker referred in particular to one of the Ameri- 
can constitutions—the constitution of Virginia. Said he, ‘The 
example of England and its government is cited .... . but to 


* Memoires, II., 303-306; IV., 240. 
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counterbalance the example of England, I will cite another. It is 
that of Virginia; in its constitution of 1776, it set aside the abso- 
lute veto. Let us do likewise.’* Lafayette does not appear to 
have had very pronounced opinions on the question of the veto 
power, although he supported a limited veto.t Mirabeau, of 
course, from his observation and study of the English system, 
favored the absolute veto. ‘But the day of these moderate men 
was over; a belief that they could invent a perfect constitution out 
of their own heads and a feeling that it would be undignified for 
France to imitate England possessed the minds of a majority of 
the deputies.” The suspensive veto was adopted. It was not 
identically similar to the veto of the American President, but the 
underlying principle was the same. While in the United States, 
if the President vetoes a measure, the legislature may pass it by a 
two-thirds vote, in France, according to the constitution of 1791, 
if a measure were vetoed by the king, it became a law when 
passed by the two succeeding legislatures. 

In many other respects the executive departments of the two 
governments were manifestly different. Of course, the French 
government was to remain at least nominally—monarchical. 
“The chief executive power’ reads the French constitution, ‘is 
delegated to the king.” The feature of the responsibility of the 
ministers to the legislature is, it need hardly be said, wholly 
absent from the United States constitution. While our constitu- 
tion directs simply that the President shall communicate from 
time to time with the legislature, the French constitution makes 
careful and detailed arrangements as to the manner in which the 
executive shall communicate with the assembly. 

The legislative departments created by the two constitutions 
will next be compared. The first article of the first chapter of the 
French constitution asserts that “‘The National Assembly, form- 
ing the legislative branch, is permanent and is composed of only 
one chamber.”’ Here we notice at once an important difference 
between France and America; here at least France decidedly 
rejected the theory and practice of America as well as of England, 
and the French politicians gratified their desire to form entirely 
original institutions. However, several deputies favored the 





* Moniteur Universal, meeting of Sept. 2, 1789, 206. 
+ Memoires, II., 323. 
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bicameral system and appealed strongly to English and American 
experience. Lafayette, forexample, favored the bicameral system; 
he arranged a meeting between Jefferson, who was then in Paris, 
and members of the committee on the French constitution.* 
In September of 1789 Lafayette wrote, “I am without any 
doubt in favor of two chambers—not for one hereditary chamber, 
but for a senate chosen for six years or even a longer time, if one 
desires it, by the provincial assemblies.”+ Obviously, his ideas 
on this subject were influenced by the regulations for the election 
of the American senate. Lally Tollendal, speaking at length in 
favor of two chambers, made several references to America.t 
Buzot, although finally voting for the unicameral system, favored 
at first two houses. He referred to the practice in America and 
emphasized especially the experience of the State of Pennsylvania 
which had at first adopted the unicameral method, but soon 
changed to the system of two houses.§ But in this case the 
opposition to American and English precedent was too strong. 
As regards the details of the legislative departments in the two 
countries several resemblances as well as differences might be 
noted. 

Elections in France, as is the case with our representatives 
in congress, were to be biennial. In neither country could war 
be declared without the consent of the legislature. The basis 
of representation provided by the two constitutions was how- 
ever very different. One significant difference consisted in the fact 
that a number of the French representatives were apportioned 
among the departments, not on the basis of population, as in the 
United States, but according to the direct taxes contributed by 
the various departments. Again, there exists a noteworthy 
difference between the two constitutions as regards the provision 
made for the selection of representatives. While our own consti- 
tution practically leaves to the individual States discretionary 
power as to the time and manner of electing congressmen, the 
constitution of 1791 makes detailed and elaborate provisions on 





*Memoires, II., 298. 

+Memoires, II., 323. 

tMoniteur Universal, meeting, Aug. 19, 1789, 177-181. 

§Moniteur Universal, meeting, May 22,1791. Buzot was mistaken in saying 
that Pennsylvania was the only State which had adopted the unicameral system, 
Georgia had also adopted it, and also soon changed to the other form. 
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this subject so that little discretion is left either to the national 
legislature or to the several departments. 

The question of the character and constitution of the judiciary 
evoked a lengthy discussion in the Constituent Assembly, during 
the progress of which many references were made to the judicial 
systems of both England and America. The main point of debate 
was that of jury trial in both civil and criminal cases. Debaters 
cited English and American precedent to re-enforce their argu- 
ments in favor of the jury in both kinds of suits, but the jury was 
adopted for criminal cases only. In its provisions for the judi- 
ciary, as in many other instances, the French constitution of 
1791 is much more elaborate than the American instrument of 
government. The constitution of the United States simply 
creates one court, the Supreme Court, while the formation of 
other courts is left to the discretion of congress. But the French 
constitution makes much more detailed regulations, providing 
even for the selection of the justices of the peace in the cantons. 
A fundamental difference between the United States and France 
at this period is found in the fact that in France judges were to 
elected, while in the United States, they were to be appointed. 
Although the practice of many of the States has since changed, in 
not one of the State constitutions framed between 1776 and 1784 
were the judicial officers elective and, of course, the federal con- 
stitution provides for an appointed judiciary. 

The provisions in the two constitutions pertaining to the 
question of amendment differed materially. For the sake of com- 
parison on this point, we recall that the constitution of the 
United States can be amended only by the concurrent action of 
three-fourths of the States; and that amendments must be pro- 
posed either by a two-thirds vote of both houses of congress or 
that two-thirds of the State legislatures may compel congress to 
call a convention to propose amendments. In France, three con- 
secutive legislatures might propose an amendment and then the 
fourth legislature, increased by two hundred and forty-nine 
members, might consider the proposed alterations and either 
adopt or reject them. As soon as the question of revision was 
settled, the extra members of the legislature were dismissed. 
Thus in France, while changes in the constitution were made 
difficult, the national legislature played a more important part 
in the process than in the United States. 
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We notice also an important difference between the two 
countries as to the manner in which their constitutions were 
framed and adopted. Although in earlier years the practice may 
have been otherwise, by the year 1787, the principle had already 
become rather firmly established in America, that it is only a 
body elected for the special and single purpose of framing a con- 
stitution that may prepare such an instrument. Furthermore, 
to have the force of a fundamental law, it was recognized that 
such a constitution must be submitted to the people and ratified 
by them. The French constitution, as is well known, was not 
framed by a special body elected for that sole purpose, nor was it 
ever submitted to the people for their approval or rejection. Un- 
like the American federal convention, the Constituent Assembly 
had not only a constitution to frame, but its labors on the con- 
stitution were only a part of its work. While framing a constitu- 
tion, it had to govern France and meet emergencies extremely 
critical. 

We have thus attempted to compare the principal constitu- 
tional ideas set forth in America and in France near the close of 
the eighteenth century, and to suggest in several instances the 
probability of American influence upon the Constitutent Assembly. 
Many more comparisons of minor details might be made—many 
of them on account of the totally different conditions existing in 
the two countries possessing little or no relevancy. For example 
the portions of the constitution of 1791 relating to the king, the 
succession, the royal household, are, of course, entirely wanting 
in the United States constitution. Nor is there anything in the 
American constitution corresponding to the elaborate provisions 
for local government in the French constitution. And, on the 
other hand, we do not find in the constitution of 1791 anything 
corresponding to the American federal idea. In conclusion, we 
cannot help noticing that while the constitution of the United 
States has already existed for over a century the constitution of 
1791 endured hardly two years. 











Science and Culture 
By W. L. Poreart, 
Professor of Biology in Wake Forest College 
The three-quarters of a century lying next behind us have 
recorded the most marked and repid scientific progress which 
history has to show. Indeed, one would seem to be justified in 
pitting this brief period against all preceding periods combined. 
With the exception of the doctrine of gravitation and the bare 
beginnings of physics, astronomy, chemistry, and the biological 
sciences, the record of its achievements embraces practically the 
sum total of our present knowledge of nature. Of course, it was 
inevitable that an expansion of natural knowledge so great and, 
one might say, so sudden, should give a species of electric shock 
to human life and thrill it through and through from its central 
deeps out to its thinnest fringes. It was revolutionary. It 
refashioned the external modes of life and made imperative the 
revision and reorganization of existing opinion in all spheres. 
It put a new expression in the face of nature, and our entire 
physical and rational life now wears a new aspect and com- 

plexion. 

The first and most obvious effect of the new science was seen in 
its practical ministry to life on its physical side. It has wrought 
more change in the conditions of life than occurred in the previous 
thousand years. It has raised the standard of comfort. We are 
said to be sixteen times more comfortable than our parents were 
in 1850. It has lengthened by some six or eight years the 
average duration of life. What is more important, science has 
heightened the efficiency of life ten to fifty fold by improving its 
external conditious and by putting into its hand new forces and 
innumerable mechanical appliances. This is not the whole story. 
The control of nature, with which science has equipped us, the 
defenses against the enemies of our life that impair its tone and 
dissipate its energies, and the light, dim perhaps, which it is 
beginning to shed on the obscure problems of heredity,—do not 
these things warrant the hope of some actual improvement in 
the race itself, in its substance and texture, over and above the 
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enhancing of its physical well being? Of what value, after all, is 
the ministry of science to life, if it exhaust itself upon externals? 
A traveler in India reports that it is no uncommon thing to see 
a Naga from the upper valleys of the Brahmaputra, who only 
two or three years ago was a naked, head-hunting savage, now 
clad in a tweed coat and carrying a Manchester umbrella buying 
his ticket at a railway station. One cannot but fear that, in spite 
of his finery, he is a head-hunter still. Does science stop short 
with the decoration of life, and leave untouched its interior and 
real interests, its outlook and ideals, its abiding satisfactions and 
the higher forms of its expression? Does science bear gifts to 
business, and stand with empty hands before culture? 

We shail discover the relations of science and culture if we con- 
sider the means of culture, or education, and the expression of 
culture, or literature. 

The educational curriculum in its present form is the result of a 
gradual growth from very ancient and rude beginnings. Asina 
living organism, its successive modifications have been closely 
dependent upon its environment. Accordingly, the apparatus 
and methods of culture of one period and race differ more or less 
widely from those of other periods and races. The history of this 
development is intertwined with the progress of external events. 
Of course, the widening and deepening of natural knowledge in 
our time multiplied the subjects of study, and each new comer at 
once challenged the pre-emptive right of its predecessors to the 
whole field of education. Many of the new subjects, moreover, 
yielded themselves with great hopefulness to the function of 
mental culture, and had, besides, an important bearing on the 
practical conduct of life. At first a natural conservation asserted 
itself in resisting any breach of the classico-mathematical dis- 
cipline, but gradually gave over the struggle, first in universities, 
then in colleges and secondary schools, and finally in the primary 
schools. The battle of the natural sciences for recognition in the 
schools is won—universally won in theory; but the actual occu- 
pation of all the conquered territory is yet to be effected. The 
humanities have not, and, perhaps, ought never to be, retired; 
but they have been forced to make room for the sciences, which 
have now been introduced into every stage of the educational 
process. Three results have followed the introduction of the 
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sciences into the scheme of education: The rigidity of the form of 
education has been relaxed, and a rational adaptation to indi- 
vidual capacity and need has become possible; we have acquired 
a new standard of educational values; and the older subjects, 
rejuvenated by the contagious method of science, have a new 
point of view and a changed emphasis, and are immensely the 
gainers in culture, value, and vitality. 

If we pass from the tools of education to the art of using them, 
we shall have to own that there has been some disappointment 
of the hopes which were raised by science. For the old problems 
of educational method remain, and there is yet a distressing 
waste of raw material and time in the educational process. 
Little children would seem to have much occasion to be thankful 
for the “special Providence’? which not only “watches over 
them,” but somehow educates them in spite of their teachers. 
Perhaps we have blundered in ever supposing that the art of 
education, any more than other provinces of life, could be reduced 
to science. And yet is there not a discernible movement of the 
art in the direction of science? The scientific study of the con- 
tents and development of the child mind, though just begun, has 
thrown light on its normal interests and its successive needs and 
materially transformed educational theory and practice for the 
better. And it would be unfair and unwise to discredit so soon 
in the field ot education a method which has been uniformly suc- 
cessful elsewhere. 

Literature is the exponent and standard of culture. It is one 
of the highest expressions of life. In a period whose intellectual 
interests lie prevailingly in the body of scientific knowledge, when 
science is the support and comfort of the humblest life, as well as 
the basis of all thought, it is natural to look for the rise of a 
distinctively scientific literature; and it has come in enormous 
volume. There is, besides, a deep tinge of science in the highest 
efforts of contemporary literature, as in Tennyson and Browning, 
while the problems of sociology, psychology, and heredity often 
supply the motif of popular fiction. 

Now, the first contact—I use here the thought order where of 
course the time order cannot be followed—the first contact of 
the new knowledge with literature awakened a sort of fear that 
the poetry of life would be rudely dealt with by the man of 
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science, who comes upon the stage with the show and clatter of 
instruments, a pigeon-hole for every sentiment and a physical 
test for every phenomenon of the soul. The feeling is finely delin- 
eated by Walt Whitman: 
‘*‘When I heard the learn’d astronomer; 
When the proofs, the figures, were ranged in columns 
before me; 
When I was shown the charts and diagrams, to add, 
divide, and measure them; 
When I, sitting, heard the astronomer, where he lectured 
with much applause in the lecture room, 
How soon, unaccountable, I became tired and sick, 
Till rising and gliding out, I wandered off by myself, 
In the mystical moist night-air, and from time to time, 
Look’d up in perfect silence at the stars.” 


There was a positive revulsion at the demonstrable fact of 
science, which seemed to Keats and Ruskin, for example, to break 
imagination’s wings, and to destroy the beauty of the world by 
dissecting it. Then came confusion and pessimism at sight of 
“Nature, red in tooth and claw with ravine,” and the deep 
tragedy of life palpitating in the grasp of inexorable law. It 
often shadows the brow of Tennyson and is the characteristic 
note of Matthew Arnold and ‘‘the scornful yet terrified” Byron. 
The complete surrender to the scientific impression is seen in the 
naturalism of Zola and Thomas Hardy, who frankly accept and 
utilize the new knowledge, turning it into the bricks and mud of 
realism. That cult embodied a truth which gave it vogue and 
though now decadent and passing, it has taught the valuable 
lesson of exactness of observation and of interest in the average 
man. Something remains to be done in getting rid of its legacy 
of coarseness of language and situation. Then follows the trans- 
figuration of nature, such as one finds in George Macdonald 
and Watts-Dunton. The final stage of adjustment and response 
is reached when genius awakes to the new material which science 
lays at its feet, and is kindled into triumphant faith and optimism 
by the wide vision of evolution. That is precisely the distinction 
of Robert Browning. 

It is interesting to observe that this issue was divined by 
Wordsworth’s infallible insight before the development which I 
have sketched began. In the preface of the “Lyrical Ballads” 
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(1800), he wrote: ‘Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all 
knowledge; it is the impassioned expression which is in the 
countenance of all science. If the labours of men of science should 
ever create any material revolution, direct or indirect, in our 
condition and in the impressions which we habitually receive, the 
poet will sleep then no more than at present; he will be ready to 
follow the steps of the man of science, carrying sensation into the 
midst of the objects of the science itself.”’ 

Contrary to such high authority and the testimony of recent 
literary history, the question is still asked, can poetry survive in 
the cold white light of science? With mystery gone, will not 
imagination, which is the real poet, die? It may be replied that 
it is by no means clear that the wholesome sense of mystery is 
dissipated by the progress of science. When the great French 
chemist said, “The word mystery is excluded from scientific 
language and methods,” he did not mean to say that we had 
now ascertained the causes of all phenomena, but simply that 
there were no phenomena which were without causes. In fact, 
science explains nothing. Absolute causation is beyond its plum- 
met. Its so-called explanation is really classification, putting 
the unfamiliar or mysterious phenomenon into a group of familiar 
phenomena. Indeed, the farther one pushes his questioning of 
nature, the more oppressed he becomes with the limitations of 
science, and the phrase most familiar to his tongue is “I do not 
know.” 
each passing year, and shoots its rays deeper into the enveloping 
darkness, but mystery is ever with it. Science proposes more 
questions than it solves. 


It is true that the torch of science grows brighter with 


“Deep under deep forever goes, 

Heaven over heaven expands.” 

It may be further replied that the work of the scientific investi- 
gator and the work of the poet, so far from being incompatible 
and mutually exclusive, show, if one looks beneath the surface, a 
deep and inherent affinity. As I have pointed out, the process of 
a research is briefly this: ‘(Observation starts an hypothesis and 
experiment tests whether the hypothesis be true or no.” “In the 
origin of the hypothesis out of the observation,” to use the lan- 
guage of Sir Michael Foster, in his Life of Claude Bernard, ‘‘and in 
framing the needed experiment there is room for all the difference 
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between genius and stupidity. It is in the putting forth of the 
hypothesis that the true man of science shows the creative power 
which makes him and the poet brothers. He must be a sensitive 
soul ready to vibrate to nature’s touches. Before the dull eye of 
the ordinary man facts pass one after another in long procession, 
but pass without effect, awakening nothing. In the eye of the 
man of genius, be he poet or man of science, the same facts light 
up an illumination, in the one of beauty, in the other of truth. 
Each possesses a responsive imagination. Such had Bernard, 
and the responses which in his youth found expression in verse, 
in his maturer and trained mind took on the form of scientific 
hypotheses.” 

Let us not confound’the activity of the poetic imagination with 
the materials which it employs. If, as Edgar Poe laments, the 
spread of knowledge has driven the hamadryad from the wood, 
the naiad from her flood, and the elfin from the green grass, are 
there no ‘fairy tales of science?” to use a phrase of Tennyson. 
The banishment of the pretty fictions of the Greek and the Scan- 
dinavian mythology, which, by the way, have been in exile many 
centuries, in no way impoverishes the imagination. Indeed, this 
great instrument of scientific progress has not only been trained 
by it, but has been enriched with a wealth of materials which 
endows it for the highest possible creative tasks. Imagination 
has reconstructed the geological past of the earth and the sys- 
tems of the stellar universe. The possibility of a similar inductive 
knowledge of the future has scientific sanction, and what a world 
for imagination is there! The new element for the vacant space 
in Mendeleef’s table, the new planet which vexes its sister in the 
dark, the new light about to spring, the new society advancing 
to meet us over the brow of the hill, the fascinating question, 
“After man, what?” 

It may be added that the hypothesis which these observations 
suggest, namely, that the progress of science is not unfavorable 
to creative literature, has been already verified by the test of 
experiment. Neither the quantity nor the quality of poetry 
shows any abatement under the influence of the all-conquering 
science of our time. 











Some Fugitive Poems of Timrod 


By James E. Rours, Jr. 


It is one of the redeeming features of the scrap-book that in its 
wide versatility, ranging from recipes for plum puddings to lyric 
poems, it sometimes preserves bits of valuable literature or his- 
tory which a careless world has forgotten. It is in such a scrap- 
book that I have encountered three poems by Timrod and a 
number by Hayne which, though published in newspapers about 
the fifties, have since then apparently been forgotten, and which 
are not to be found in the collected editions of these two poets. 
In view of the large amount of Hayne’s extant verse, and of the 
worthlessness of a large part of it, the loss of a few of his poems 
is scarcely a matter of great consequence. In the case of Timrod, 
however, not only is the quantity of his verse small, but the 
quality is such as to make any additions to it acceptable, while 
one of these three poems, the one entitled simply ‘“‘Stanzas,”’ will, 
I believe, be found to be of more than ordinary beauty. 

The scrap-book in question bears on its back the date 1854, 
and was compiled by a Virginia lady. Of these three poems of 
Timrod none, unfortunately, bears any reference to the source from 
which it was clipped. Two are signed ‘“‘Aglaus,” a well known 
pen-name of Timrod; the third is unsigned, but is prefaced thus: 
“The following ode, composed for the occasion by Mr. Timrod, 
was sung with great effect by Messrs. Reves, Duffield, and 
Greatorex.”’ As to what the occasion was and who were greatly 
affected by the singing, the clipping remains obdurately silent. 
In all three poems lovers of Timrod will easily recognize the style 
of the Charleston poet. These are the poems: 


STANZAS. 


“It was my heart, dear friend, that sung, 
And that imperfect strain 
Revealed the gloom, but not the grief, 
The darkness, not the pain— 
If Heaven depended on my song, 
I could not sing again. 
“T have nor will nor skill to woo 


The Poet’s golden dower, 
The breath that swept my spirit was 
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A feeling, not a power— 
And the breeze that bore its fragrance off, 
Hath withered up the flower. 


“Then ask me not for verse again, 
Or seek some other token— 
I sung my last and only song 
When my one grief was spoken— 
The heart is aye the Poet’s lyre, 
And mine is almost broken.” 


The pen that wrote 


“The breath that swept my spirit was 
A feeling, not a power—” 


by the very act belied itself. The second poem takes the sonnet 
form: 
SONNETS. 


“Bell! if that old, exploded creed were true, 
Which made the bright stars arbiters of fate, 
What a long Heaven of bliss might I, and you, 
And all, who love like us—anticipate— 
For oh! how could they prophesy of woe 
Those mild, forgiving stars, that lend their light 
Even to the clouds, enshrouding them from sight— 
Like Goodness smiling on a treacherous foe— 
And through the long, dark night are ever shining— 
Alike on joy, and hearts in sadness pining— 
This life would be a path ornate with flowers, 
Darkened it may be, by some transient showers, 
But they would be of April; or given, 
That earth might not become too much like heaven. 


Il, 


“And do they not, dear Bell, in sooth possess, 
One-half the power of which old legends tell ?— 
An influence to hallow, and to bless— 
Calypso’s wand of love, not Circe’s spell ? 
Look on them in their beauty, as they shower 
Smiles on each other, light upon the earth, 
And joy and peace on all of mortal birth; 
And then deny them hfe, and love, and power. 
Ah! we at least should yield them sovereignty, 
For the same stars shone on our natal hour, 
An earnest that our hearts may one day be 
Folded like leaves, within the self-same flower, 
To bloom and fade together: Sweet, with thee, 
This were indeed—a glorious destiny.” 
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The ode on the “‘Occasion”’ is as follows: 


ODE. 


“The breeze that now blows from our beautiful Isle, 
Wafts the white sail of peace o’er the bay that sleeps 
yonder; 
And the ocean creeps up with a kiss and a smile 
On the beach, where our maids and our youth love to 
wander. 
Yet, brothers! ’twas there, amid battle’s red glare, 
That our forefathers won the proud emblem we bear— 
The same breath that now wooes the dear lips that we 
love, 
Bore the smoke of that fight to the calm skies above. 


“If the homes that we cherish are happy and free, 
If the fame that was left us is stainless in story, 
If the winds that come to us across the blue sea, 
Blow over a land that is dreaming of glory, 
’Tis to them that we owe the pure blessings we know, 
And the night that now sleeps in default of a foe— 
It sleeps, but shall wake at the first signal-gun, 
And the sons will preserve what their fathers have won.” 


Among these papers was also a letter which is of interest in 
connection with Timrod, inasmuch as such a bit of contemporary 
evidence concerning his life and character possesses a true color- 
ing which is beyond the reach of any subsequent criticism. The 
letter is written by Hayne to the compiler of the scrap-book and 
bears the date, May, 1854. After speaking of Tennyson’s “In 
Memoriam,” then just published, he continues: ‘My friend, 
Timrod, has emphasized the same idea in a quatrain, which 
appears to me, still more eloquent. You will find it in his fine 
lines upon the ‘Past,’ which have been praised by no less a 
person than Professor Longfellow. I am glad that you admire 
his poetry. Indeed with your keen appreciation of the ‘Beautiful,’ 
it could not have been otherwise. I wish, my dear friend, you 
would open a correspondence with him. He is a man of true 
genius (I use the word in its high and legitimate signification), of 
the noblest disposition, and the most sincere affections. His 
situation in society is not agreeable. He is poor and humbly 
born, and, of course, with his temperament proud, and will make 
advances to no one. But let him once experience kindness, and 
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his heart becomes open as the day. If you begin a correspond- 
ence with him, he will be your friend for life.” 

This picture of the high-spirited poet will perhaps heighten the 
admiration of those who already know him through his poems. 
Hayne was a patron of Timrod and, in the midst of the distress- 
ing poverty which followed on the heels of war, brought him, 
despite his own fall from considerable opulence, to share his 
small cottage among the pines. It is a bit of fate’s most ungen- 
erous irony that Hayne should have since relapsed into an 
obscurity which daily becomes thicker, while the reticent and 
then almost unknown Timrod is still read and loved. In the 
same scrap-book are also nine poems of Hayne varying in nature 
from impassioned war cries to one which begins “Oh Venus 
Aphrodite!’’, all of which have been overlooked or intentionally 
omitted by the editors of his complete edition. But none is worth 
reprinting. 

Some of the poems here given may have been published in the 
now extinct Southern magazines, but, as the back files of these 
are in most cases difficult of access and in some cases not obtain- 
able at all, their contents are practically out of public circulation. 
If the rescue of these poems of Timrod from such obscurity may 
give to the living world of melody a few strains, however modest, 
or may add to the pleasure of lovers of verse, and especially of 
those who already love Timrod, their publication will not have 
been in vain. 














Two Recent Southern Books on the Negro 


THE NEGRO IN AFRICA AND AMERICA. By Joseph Alexander Tillinghast. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, (Published for the American 
Economic Association), 1902,—vi., 231 pp. 

The nature and significance of the negro’s inheritance from 
unnumbered generations of African life have been strangely over- 
looked by most students of the great race problem of ourcountry. 
Scholars have spared no pains in investigating the influence of a 
prior European career upon the predominant white element in 
the population of the United States. Books have been multiplied 
in the effort to present fully the inheritance from Europe of the 
American colonists and to trace their political and social institu- 
tions to sources in England and on the Continent. Unfortunately 
for the proper understanding of the negro problem, little attempt 
has been made to apply to it a similar method of investigation. 
The life of the negro in West Africa has been too often dismissed 
with the statement that he was a savage. Scant attention has 
been given to the conditions and institutions of his savage life 
and to their effect upon the character of our present negro popu- 
lation through the operation of the laws of heredity. It has been 
easy to attribute the negro’s peculiar qualities of temperament 
and character to the influence of slavery without recognition of 
the fact that a better, or at least a supplementary, explanation 
may probably be found in his inbred inheritance from generations 
of savage life in tropical Africa. 

Professor Tillinghast (who is a North Carolinian and a grad- 
uate of Davidson College) has seen the great defect in the methods 
of his predecessors and has made a commendable beginning in the 
examination of the negro problem in the light of the knowledge 
afforded by a study of West African society. In the preparation 
of his readable volume, he has apparently availed himself of the 
May collection in the library of Cornell University on the history 
of slavery and of the anti-slavery movement. Professor Willcox, 
of Cornell, writes a short prefatory note in which he points out 
that the study makes no claim to be an addition to human 
knowledge, but presents in new relations facts and arguments 
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already well known. This novel presentation of familiar material 
is, however, deserving of high praise both on account of its judi- 
cial temper and of its philosophic form. 

The book is divided into three parts in which are considered in 
order: ‘The Negro in West Africa;” ‘The Negro under American 
Slavery,” and “The Negro as a Free Citizen.” The first part is 
made up of information and extracts drawn from the writings of 
travelers and ethnologists. Although the study of such sources 
has been by no means exhaustive, Dr. Tillinghast has made the 
limited number of authorities cited serve his purpose with excel- 
lent effect. The three principal markets from which negroes were 
taken for the American trade were about the mouths of the 
Senegal and Gambia, the Niger, and the Congo. But the slave- 
trade went on all along some four thousand miles of West African 
coast, wherever ships could be readily loaded and unloaded. 
While the depth of the slave-yielding belt cannot be determined 
with accuracy, it seems to have been not more than afew hundred 
miles. This region is entirely within the torrid zone, and its 
climate during most of the year combines heat with excessive 
humidity. Foreigners find any considerable or prolonged exertion 
well nigh impossible. Upon the natives, also, climatic conditions 
must exert a powerful influence against mental or physical energy 
and progress. 

What was the life of the ancestors of the American negro in this 
West African home? Dr. Tillinghast thus summarizes the results 
obtained in his study of the question: 

“There the negroes were a semi-nomadic people, living, partly by 
primitive agriculture, fishing and hunting, and partly upon the free gifts 
of nature. They had a poor and fluctuating diet, were very scantily 
clothed, and lived in very simple huts. Their women were made to per- 
form all the drudgery. The value of time and of labor-saving appliances 
was but dimly appreciated. They were controlled by present impulses 
and made no provision for the future. 

“They dwelt in little village communities and had no regard for life 
and property outside of these. Even within the village they thought 
little of destroying the sick or useless and could not comprehend senti- 
ments of compassion. A large portion of their population was enslaved. 
Polygamy prevailed, women were bought and sold, and chastity was 
valued only as a salable commodity. Parental and filial affection, with 
the exception of that between mother and son, was weak and transient. 
Social morality was not supported by religion, the gods being supposed 
to have no interest in the conduct of men toward men. 
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“Their religion was a dark and cruel fetichism. They attributed all 
events to spirits, to propitiate whom they offered sacrifices, including 
very often human victims. They wore charms for protection. Many 
victims were killed on the charge of witchcraft, and many to supply 
companionship and service for the departed great in the land of the dead. 

“With the exception of two or three petty kingdoms, founded upon 
conquest, the village or group of related villages was the largest political 
unit known to them. These units were ruled by chiefs in accordance 
with a few simple customs, interpreted in each special case as the chief 
might please. Inter-tribal warfare for slaves and plunder prevailed 
almost everywhere, and was characterized by horrible cruelties and 
enormous waste of life.” 


The slave trade, with its horrible barbarity and sacrifice of 
human life, effected a drastic process of selection. The weak 
perished and the individuals who reached this country were 
physically above the average. Changes in climate and diet were 
favorable to increased vigor and energy. Slavery was a discipline 
and aschool. The negroes learned to work more efficiently and 
acquired skill in many occupations. In the words of Dr. Tilling- 
hast: 


“The grosser ideals and practices of West African life were soon dropped. 
Polygamy was forbidden and destroyed as an institution. Monogamy 
was substituted in form and by thousands was accepted in good faith. 
Among those more closely associated with the whites, family life became 
of a much higher type than was ever before known to the negro race. 
Christianity was accepted, and though the new religion was debased by 
many conceptions and thinly disguised superstitions, it was infinitely 
superior to the old. The negroes acquired in the English language an 
improved uniform means of communication, and along with this their 
general intelligence was much increased. 

“At the close of their experience under slavery the negroes had made, 
therefore, an immense advance in the direction of civilized life. While 
this was in part founded securely upon a natural basis, it was no doubt 
due in part to an artificial, forced development. In any case, however, 
they were still far behind their masters in every element of fitness for 
highly developed social life. In view of this it was a critical step for 
them when they ceased to be slaves and became direct competitors of the 
abler white race in the struggle for life. Since emancipation this com- 
petition has relentlessly advanced.” 


The part of the work which examines the career of the negro as 
a free citizen is based upon evidence presented by both white and 
negro investigators. Especially valuable for their expression of 
the views of the most capable negroes are the writings of Booker 
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T. Washington and Professor Du Bois, of Atlanta University. 
Four researches made by the latter are cited in the list of author- 
ities. Out of the twenty-two authorities used in the preparation 
of this section of the book, it is interesting to note that seven are 
bulletins of the United States Department of Labor. This is only 
one of many instances showing the usefulness of the work of 
investigation carried on by thisdepartment of the government. 

Dr. Tillinghast’s conclusions are not encouraging. He thinks 
that the withdrawal of the direct training and discipline afforded 
under the system of slavery has been followed by a reversion to 
many of the habits and practices characteristic of West African 
life. 

“According to the balance of the testimony now available, it appears 
that the negroes of the younger generation are restless, unsteady at 
labor, and impatient of restraint; that they are yielding place to the 
whites in many of the better paid employments, and that they are exces- 
sively fond of spending for display or other economically unsound pur- 
poses. It also appears that in their sexual and family relations there is 
increasing looseness and instability. Following their strongly gregarious 
instincts, they are rapidly developing the communal group life afforded 
through church organization, rather than the private life of the home. 
Their imperfect socialization is revealing itself in their criminality, which 
is increasing at a much greater ratio than the negro population. 

“Confronted by these facts, we can hardly avoid the conclusion that 
the heavy task laid upon the American negro, after liberation from 
slavery, has proved too much for him, and that this people, considered 
as a whole, is slowly but surely tending to revert. Seized and trans- 
planted unwillingly, forced sharply into new and severely exacting habits 
of life, held for a time in this condition of strain, and then suddenly 
released, the negro finds it surpassingly difficult to suppress the heredi- 
tary instincts that do not harmonize with American social organization. 
He is finding that two or three centuries are all too brief a period in 
which to compass almost the entire range of human development.” 

From the education of the negro, Professor Tillinghast is not 
inclined to expect too much. To transform a savage into an 
efficient member of civilized society, something more than literary 
culture is necessary. Training of the kind given at Hampton and 
Tuskegee will with selected material give valuable results. But 
the students of those institutions are a superior class, and the 
same method, applied to all the race, could not yield results propor- 
tionately great, though a vast amount of good would be done. 
Meantime, only a few thousands of the race are receiving the kind 
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of education critically needed, and it seems an impossible task to 
provide within the near future for the untaught millions. This is 
especially true in view of the great work which must be done 
among the illiterate whites of the South. As to the outlook, Dr. 
Tillinghast says: 

“Surveyed broadly, the outlook for the American negro is not bright. 
From the native of Guinea to the modern Afro-American is certainly a 
long step, but from the Guinea natives to the Caucasian builders of our 
republic is yet a longer step. It is the hard fate of the transplanted negro 
to compete, not with a people of about his own degree of development, 
but with a race that leads the world in efficiency. This efficiency was 
reached only through the struggle and sacrifice prescribed by evolution- 
ary law. There are many who believe that a shorter path to greatness 
exists, since the science of education has been developed. But so long as 
the powerful conservatism of heredity persists, scarcely admitting of 
change save through selection of variations, it is to be doubted whether 
education has the efficiency claimed for it. Time, struggle, and sacrifice 
have always hitherto been required to create a great race. If these are 
to be exacted of the negro, he must traverse a long road, not in safe 
isolation in a country all his own, but in a land filling fast with able, 
strenuous, and rapidly progressing competitors. Under such circum- 
stances his position can with difficulty be regarded as other than preca- 
rious to the last degree.” 


To the people of those communities in which the negroes equal 
or outnumber the whites the fact that a dispassionate and philo- 
sophic treatment of the race question yields no practicable solution 
must come with peculiar bitterness. One who accepts Dr. Tilling- 
hast’s conclusion—and it seems to have been received in the 
South with a considerable degree of assent—must be possessed 
with a feeling of hopelessness in the face of perilous difficulties. 
If it be true that the negro is steadily and without effective 
remedy reverting to traits which characterized his savage ances- 
tors, what shall be said of the future of such States as Mississippi 
with 908,000 negroes and 641,000 whites, and South Carolina 
with 782,000 negroes and 558,000 whites? And these figures 
fail to represent adequately the disproportion of the races in 
whole sections of the country, such as the river counties and 
parishes of Louisiana and Mississippi, where the proportion of 
negroes to whites is commonly six or seven to one and sometimes 
is as high as fifteen to one. A situation such as this brings 
forcibly to mind the opinion of that distinguished student of 
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American institutions, James Bryce, that the negro problem is 
“if not the most urgent, yet the most serious problem confronting 
the people and government of the United States.” It is not, 
however, the part of our people to content themselves with a 
confession of impotence when a vital problem demands their best 
efforts for its solution. Depressing as is the conclusion reached 
in the work under review, it is to be hoped that it will not serve 
to discourage and dishearten those, black and white, who are 
striving to better the condition of the negro race, but rather to 
stimulate them to increased endeavor by emphasizing the supreme 
importance of their work. Wiiu1aMm H. Grasson. 


THe History oF SLAVERY IN Vircinia. By James Curtis Ballagh. Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1902,—viii., 160 pp. 

Dr. Ballagh’s book must be received with great interest by 
students of American institutions. It deals with a most impor- 
tant phase of our life in a most important locality. Slavery was 
new to the English mind when it appeared at Jamestown. In 
many respects it contradicted the inherited feelings of Englishmen 
in regard to personal status. It had already been accepted as a 
distinct form of property in the colonies of nations whose sense of 
personal freedom was less strong than that of Englishmen. 
Spaniards, after some hesitation, had persuaded themselves to 
accept it a century before it came to Virginia. The Spanish West 
Indies were full of it when Virginia was planted. The Bermudas, 
which were settled by Englishmen before 1620, received slaves 
readily, influenced, probably, by their proximity to the West 
Indies and by natural conditions similar to those of the islands 
south of them. But in Virginia the number of negroes increased 
slowly. In 1650 there were only 300 in the colony. After the 
restoration, however, the policy of the colonial government 
encouraged importation and external forces moved to the same 
end, so that slavery grew apace. In 1671 there were 2,000 slaves 
in the colony. 

This condition of affairs leads Dr. Ballagh to adopt the theory 
that slavery had no legal status in Virginia till 1661. This view 
he supports as follows: Legal status grows out of customary or 
statutory law and finds its expression in judicial decisions or in 
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statutes. If there is no recognition of slavery in Virginia in these 
two expressions of law it has no legal existence. He is silent in 
regard to legal decisions touching slavery; but he says that the 
first recognition of slavery in Virginia statutes is in a law passed 
in 1661. He is so confident of this fact that he speaks of “‘the 
enslavement of negroes which followed in 1661” (p.10). This 
proposition is continually advanced as the discussion of slavery 
proceeds. It is made the point from which the colony developed 
its slave system by successive and regular steps. Interesting as 
it is, and well as Dr. Ballagh has stated it, it seems to the reviewer 
that some objections to it may be mentioned. If they do not 
overthrow the theory they will serve to bring out the other side 
of the question. 

1. Did the law of 1661 give a legal status to slavery? Did it 
change bonded servitude into slavery? The law was a simple 
one. It was concerned with cases in which a white servant and 
a negro ran away together. There was a former act that run- 
aways should serve extra time as penalty for runningaway. But 
this law of 1661 provided that “in case any English servant shall 
run away in company with any negroes who are incapable of 
making satisfaction by addition of time’’ the English servant 
should serve extra time, but the negro should be whipped. The 
very terms of this law indicate that the negro was not an 
indented servant, but a slave, and that he was so before it was 
passed. The reason he did not suffer for the same offence the 
same penalty as white servant was that he was not the same 
kind of a servant. 

2. Might not slavery have been recognized before this by cus- 
tomary law or by judicial decision? We have but slight record of 
court matters in early Virginia and perhaps it is a little rash to 
say that judicial decision did not reach slavery in that period. 
Moreover, if customary law could fix legal status, was not the 
mere acquiesence of such law in slavery to be considered a kind of 
a recognition of it? Ofcourse, this would depend largely on our 
definition of slavery. When servitude is perpetual, when it extends 
to all the acts of the subject of it, when it extends to his progeny, 
and when it places the life and limb of the servant in the protection 
of the master, it is slavery. There is no evidence to show that the 
early negro servants were not just such subjects of servitude. If 
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they were such subjects and there was no protest on the part of 
the customary law against their being held as such subjects, it is 
fair to say that they were slaves. 

3. If the negro servants in Virginia were not slaves before 1661 
they could not have been bonded servants—I use the term to 
indicate the class ordinarily referred to in Virginia as ‘‘servants.”’ 
Sonded servants were well recognized in the law. Their servitude 
grew out of contract, or out of some act of government. It was 
fixed for a certain term at the expiration of which the subject of 
it came into the possession of certain rights against his former 
master and against the government. Negro servitude had none 
of these incidents, and it could not have been bonded servitude. 
Then if it was not slavery it must have been some third and 
unnamed kind of service, for which there is no provision in the 
ordinary consideration of the subject. 

The state of affairs in other Southern colonies does not confirm 
the theory that slavery had no legai basis in the early stages of 
their existence. In Maryland, says Brackett, one of the acts of 
the first assembly which met guaranteed the ordinary rights of 
persons and property to all residents except slaves. Now, this 
must mean that indented servants had the rights of Englishmen, 
subject, of course, to the contracts by which they had temporarily 
limited those rights. It fixed the slave’s status clearly, and it 
strongly differentiated him from any other person in the colony. 
This assembly met February 26, 1635. Brackett also says that 
all the early acts concerning servants specifically provided that 
nothing therein contained should have any relation to slaves. 
In 1664 Maryland made a law which provided that slaves who 
were converted to Christianity should not thereby become free. 
This law was made because a notion was then current in Eng- 
land, and soon afterwards was embodied in a judicial decision 
there, that a Christian could not be a slave. Missionaries in 
America found that it operated to prevent the masters from 
encouraging the conversion of the slaves and they warmly sup- 
ported the Maryland law of 1664. Dr. Ballagh finds in this law 
a first recognition of the legal status of slavery; and its chrono- 
logical conjunction with the Virginia law of 1661 suggests to him 
aconfirmation of his theory. But the reviewer cannot agree with 
him. The Maryland law implied, in fact, the recognition of 
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slavery as an institution formerly existing. It was made to pre- 
serve the institution from threatened destruction through the 
pretended conversion of large numbers of slaves. 

In a similar manner North Carolina had slaves from an early 
period. The Fundamental Constitutions, which were drawn up 
in 1669, guaranteed that masters should have absolute power 
over their negro slaves. This provision was introduced to en- 
courage immigration. It applied to both Carolinas. Yeamans, 
tke first appointed governor of South Carolina, imported a 
number of slaves. The colony got many of its settlers from Bar- 
bados and these usually brought slaves. It may have been with 
these immigrants in mind that the proprietors provided for 
Slavery in the Fundamental Constitutions. But each colony 
reaped the benefit of the provision. It is true that the constitu. 
tional features of this instrument of government were not en- 
forced. The proprietors ordered their governors to enforce only 
as much of it as was suitable to the conditions of the settlements. 
On this basis the outline of the constitution never came into use; 
but there was noreason why the clause relating to slavery should 
not be in force—especially as it originated as a concession to the 
inhabitants of the colony. There was no time, so far as the 
reviewer knows, when the right to hold slaves was ever ques- 
tioned; and sono opportunity came for testing the binding quality 
of this clause in the Fundamental Constitutions. A similar clause 
was a concession of liberty of conscience, and later when the as- 
sembly tried to restrict it by imposing a test oath the dissenters 
protested and cited the Fundamental Constitutions in their 
support. Dr. Ballagh says further that slavery acquired a legal 
status in North Carolina by a law of 1715. It is true that an act 
was passed that year for the regulation of certain features of 
slavery; but we find it in a revision of the laws. There is no 
evidence that this law was not an old one incorporated in the 
revision. Moreover, very few statutes from 1665 till 1715 are 
preserved. In view of these two facts one ought to be rather 
conservative in saying whether or not the assembly regulated 
slavery before 1715. 

It is no pleasant thing to express dissent from any theory in so 
good a book as Dr. Ballagh’s. So much excellent research and 
careful sifting of sources have entered into it that one regrets to 
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find views expressed with which he cannot agree. The treatment 
of the social life of the slaves will be particularly interesting to 
many readers. It deals with “Regulation by Custom,” ‘“Main- 
tenance,” “Guardianship,” “Education,” “Liberty,” and “Negro 
Preachers.” The author’s feelings are conservatively sympa- 
thetic with the slave holders. He has not the Northern man’s 
repugnance to slavery. He regards the slave in the benign and 
patriarchal light of the old regime, but he looks with the eye 
of a scholar. Whether one agree with this or not will depend 
upon his own point of view. It is nearer the truth than the 
popular impression which is so much influenced by some recent 
sentimental Virginia novelists. The last chapter of the book— 
there are three in all—deals with the emancipation of slaves. A 
valuable feature of it is a summary of the attempts of Tucker and 
Jefferson to relieve Virginia of slavery. This was before the in- 
crease in the price of slaves fixed the institution in the central and 
some of the western counties beyond the efforts of philanthropists 
to remove it. Particularly, one must feel that real progress is 
being made in the South when he sees two books like these pub- 
lished by Southerners in one year. One deals with the history 
and the others with the social value of the American negro. Both 
go into the subject with that painstaking feeling for truth which 
is the universal basis of good literature. J. S. B. 
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STUDIEs IN HISTORY AND JURISPRUDENCE. By JamesBryce,D.C.L. New 
York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1901,—xxiii., 
929 pp. 

This bulky volume of essays is the product of one who has had 
the rare experience of leading the life of a scholar and that of a 
man of affairs. As Regius Professor of Civil Law at Oxford from 
1871 to 1892, and since the latter date a servant in the govern- 
ment of an empire, Mr. Bryce has had the advantage of tempering 
knowledge by a contact with the world and with men. Yet 
nothing essential in his point of view has been changed by his 
public service. In his inaugural lecture, Essay XVII., he makes a 
plea that Roman law should have a place among the liberal 
studies in the university and that it is the best introduction to the 
study of English jurisprudence. In the preface, written in the 
light of thirty years’ experience, during which he laid aside the 
duties of instructor for those of statesman, is found this para- 
graph:— 

“The longer one lives the more is one impressed by the close 
connection between the old Graeco-Italian world and our own. 
We are still very near the ancients, and have still much to learn 
from their institutions. The current of study and education is at 
present setting so strongly towards the sciences of nature that it 
becomes all the more needful for those who value historical 
inquiry and the literature of the past to do what they can to 
bring that old world into a definite and tangible relation with 
the modern time, a relation which shall be not only stimulative, 
but also practically helpful.” 

Such is the dominating tone of the book. Though the essays 
have such varied subjects as Primitive Iceland (v), South African 
and Australian Constitutions (vii., viii.), and the Law of Nature 
(xii.), the reader cannot but feel that the theme of greatest interest 
to the author is that of Rome and England: their empires(i.)similar 
in methods of conquest and control, yet far different in the influ- 
ences resulting; their systems of law (ii.), the great rivals for the 
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contro] of modern jurisprudence; the methods of legislation in 
the two empires (xiv.) as influenced by political, social, and 
religious causes. These and others of the essays show that Mr. 
Bryce’s approach to his subject has been changed by his public 
service. Only one essay deals with a subject that might be found 
in any hand-book of private law, namely marriage and divorce 
(xvi.); and here it is the attitude of legislation in Rome and 
England which guides the discussion. 

Now and then the author’s view has remained the rather imprac- 
tical one of the pure scholar. On page 28 he regards as inevitable 
the inconsistency of the English people governing themselves by 
democratic ideas and India by absolutist principles. Then turn- 
ing to America, he regards the case of the Philippines as ‘a more 
obtrusive inconsistency,” because it has come “not by the opera- 
tion of a long series of historical causes, but by the sudden and 
little considered action of the American Republic itself, and 
because the American Republic has proclaimed, far more loudly 
and clearly than the English have ever done, the principle con- 
tained in the Declaration of Independence that the consent of the 
governed is the only foundation of all just government. The 
Americans will doubtless in time either reconcile themselves to 
their illogical position or alter it. But for the present it gives to 
thoughtful men among them visions of mocking spirits, which 
the clergy are summoned to exorcize by dwelling upon the benefits 
which the diffusion of a pure faith and a commercial civilization 
will confer upon the lazy and superstitions inhabitants of these 
tropical isles.”’ 

In one other place Mr. Bryce displays the tendency of the 
scholar to theorize and draw conclusions not warranted by facts. 
In his discussion of the jus gentium, he supposes that this body 
of law existed before the praetor peregrinus. But all existing 
evidence leads to the conclusion that the foreigner who obtained 
protection at Rome before the third century was subject to the 
jurisdiction of the jus civile, nor is there any evidence that the 
jus gentium was ever applied to foreigners who were not subjects 
of Rome. There is much doubt regarding the existence of the 
jus gentium before the conquest of Sicily and the rise of the pro- 
vincial system. Was not the sudden acquisition of a large number 
of subjects not possessing the rights of Roman citizenship, the 
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cause of the development of the new law? Was not this law 
worked out along with the problems of provincial administra- 
tion? 

It is not the originality of any part of Mr. Bryce’s book that 
makes it attractive to the reader. The only essay of any marked 
originality is that on a new classification of constitutions and 
this is perhaps the least interesting of the studies. The value of 
the book lies in its juristic sense, the clear and precise way in 
which certain known things and the relations between them are 
stated, and the suggestion of the light which a careful study of 
the public law of the Roman empire might throw on modern 
problems. It may be read with profit by students of all ages and 
statesmen of all degrees. W. K. Boyp. 


MONEY AND BANKING ILLUSTRATED BY AMERICAN History. Second edi- 
tion. By Horace White. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1902,—xiv., 474 pp. 
The first edition of this work, which was written to meet a 
popular demand for information on the money question, was 
published just prior to the presidential election of 1896. This 
information was presented from the point of view of one of the 
staunchest supporters of the gold standard. Thorough and able 
as was Mr. White’s treatment of his subject, the frequent use of a 
controversial style and the allotment of disproportionate space 
to certain topics detracted considerably from the availability of 
the book as a text for college classes. Now that the gold stand- 
ard has been adopted by law, Mr. White gives to the public an 
extensive revision of his work in which much controversial and 
obsolete matter has been expunged and our monetary history 
has been brought down to the year 1902. In making the revi- 
sion, he has aimed to throw light on unsettled monetary problems 
relating to the paper currency issued by the government and by 
the national banks. He has also made an especial effort to adapt 
his book to use in the class room, adding to each chapter a brief 
recapitulation and a list of authorities. 

The work has been greatly improved by revision and seems 
excellently adapted to serve as the basis of a general course in 
money and banking. Changes of arrangement are everywhere in 
the direction of a more logical and better balanced treatment of 
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the subject. For instance, in the first edition of the book a chap- 
ter on “The Mechanism of Exchange” appears at the end of the 
section on banking, separated by a dozen or more historical 
chapters from those on “Functions of a Bank” and ‘‘The Clearing 
House System’’ with which it would seem naturally to belong. 
In the new edition it has been re-written and appears in the 
appropriate place under the heading, “A Bank Statement.” The 
work is now divided into three “books’’ entitled respectively, 
“Evolution of Money,” “Government Paper Money,” and 
“‘Banking.” 

In the new material on banking is included a valuable chapter 
on “Foreign Banking Systems” which presents concisely the more 
important facts regarding the Bank of England, the Scotch bank- 
ing system, the Canadian banking system, the Bank of France, 
and the German Reichsbank. In the statement of the condition of 
the Bank of France on page 408 the word “millions” is improperly 
used in the second line from the top of the page. Either 
“thousands” should be written in place of “millions” or a deci- 
mal point should be placed before the last three figures in each 
item of the statement. In view of the efforts now being made to 
secure a more elastic system of national bank-note circulation, 
the chapter on ‘‘Present Problems” is especially timely and useful. 
Striking diagrams on page 419 illustrate the great superiority of 
the Canadian banking system over our own system in its facility 
for the expansion of note issues to meet the annual demand for 
an increased circulation at the time of harvest. Four new appen- 
dices replace the eight of the old edition and, with a selected 
bibliography, bring to an end a volume which must prove one of 
the most satisfactory general works in the field which it covers. 

WiLuiaM H. Grasson. 


THE CHURCH AND THE Nation. By Mandel Creighton, D. D., D.C. L., 
LL. D.; Sometime Bishop of London. Edited by Louise Creighton. 
Longmans, Green & Co. New York and Bombay. 1901. 

This is one of the three volumes of essays by the author which 
have been published since his death. All the papers have been 
formerly printed in pamphlet form or in the reports of ecclesias- 
tical congresses. Now brought together in one volume, they are 
of great service in forming an estimate of the ideals and life of 
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their author. In them wedo not mect the historian of the papacy 
examining manuscripts or telling the story of Constance or Basle, 
but the active, thoughtful churchman, meeting the problems of 
the church in the present and bringing to them the light of sound 
learning. In discussing the agitation over the turning of com- 
munion into mass and the enforcement of confessions, two 
questions in the present polity of the Church of England, he goes 
back to the origin of that church and finds both propositions out 
of keeping with the ideals which made possible the separation 
from Rome. Likewise the church must be tolerant of biblical 
criticism, for its ritual and theology are the result of criticism. 
Above all, the church must keep in close touch with the national 
consciousness, the sense of liberty, and freedom of the English 
people. This leads to a most tolerant view of the present educa- 
tional problem. ‘As churchmen,” he says, “we want nothing 
more than a guarantee that the children of church people may be 
taught what their parents wish them to be taught. The same 
liberty which we ask for ourselves we ask for all others. If this 
were to be achieved, we should have a system of national educa- 
tion which corresponds to the facts of national life. ..... In 
fact, the church is not striving against a national system of 
education, but is striving to discover one which will be national 
in reality as well as in name, in contents as well as in externals.” 

From the discussion of current religious problems the Bishop 
often turns to the character of the church in the past, and it is 
interesting to read his estimate of the medieval church, whose 
later history he knew so well. “It is an entirely wrong view to 
suppose that the church of the middle ages went astray through 
the desire of the priesthood to grasp at power,” he says. ‘‘Power 
comes from doing what people want, and so long as people are 
satisfied, they do not keenly criticise the nature of the authority 
which gives them satisfaction.” It was rather the pity of the 
church for the curiosity of men, its attempt to answer questions 
it could not answer. ‘The church as a teacher did not remember 
that it is one thing to explain the truth, and another thing to 
add to it. It erred through too great kindliness, too great appre- 
ciation of the frailty of human nature. It answered questions 
till it had to justify its proceedings, and di’ so by a theory of 
development.”’ Such is ‘‘a warning never to be forgotten. The 
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medieval church fell because it had ceased to influence human 
life through its excessive endeavours to accommodate itself to its 
needs; because it expounded its system to meet the requirements 
of feeble consciences, which grew feebler the more they were 
tended; because it undertook to do so much for men’s souls, that 
men felt they were losing all consciousness, that their souls were 
after all their own.” 

By far the most original essay is that on the “Abolition of 
Roman Jurisdiction.” Much light is thrown on the divorce case 
of Henry VIII. No attempt is made to defend the justice of 
Henry's cause, but the abuse of dispensations is pointed out. We 
find that Louis XII. of France married his first wife on a dispen- 
sation and then divorced her on canonical grounds. Charles 
Brandon, whose third wife was Mary Tudor, Louis’s widow, first 
married a relative, by a papal dispensation, but the marriage 
was later declared nuil according to his desire. Margaret, another 
sister of Henry, married James of Scotland by a dispensation and 
was easily divorced from her second husband. It was the popu- 
lar disgust at such conduct on the part of the papal curia that 
gave Henry the support of the people in his revolt against Rome. 

These are only a few of the many expressions of Bishop Creigh- 
ton’s opinions in the volume which make it interesting. He is 
tolerant, just, and critical, and a!i who are familiar with his 
historical writings will find here much that is attractive, for he 
always considers present problems in the light of past experience. 

W. K. Boyp. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HisTORY OF WESTERN Europe. By James 
Harvey Robinson, Professor of History in Columbia University. 
Part I. The Middle Ages. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1902,—773 pp. 

It is not often that a text-book is found worthy of any exten- 
sive notice. But the present volume suggests so many thoughts 
on the study of history, especially of the period it covers, that it 
might well receive more space than many larger and more preten- 
tious volumes. 

The attitude of the average mature student of history toward 
his subject makes one of the peculiar chapters in his mental 
development. His first introduction to the object of his devotion 
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has probably been the memorizing of an array of facts and dates, 
now and then relieved by a few legends or old wives’ tales. In 
time natural inquisitiveness and the stimulus of other studies 
lead him to doubt the genuineness of his historical information 
and, actuated by a blind faith in things as they have been, he 
begins to seek for himself a new knowledge and explanation of 
man’s various activities. As time passes, primitive ideas yield to 
new ones, and the revolution wrought is such that he wonders at 
the strange providence that led him out of the antiquated and 
fantastic into the light of the more living truth. Fortunately 
new educational methods and the publication of new books of 
instruction are doing something each year to eradicate the neces- 
sity of such conditions of intellectual growth. Such a book is 
this small volume, the most admirable treatment of its subject, 
in many ways, that has yet been published. 

The point of view of the author differs widely from certain 
other writers of text-books on medizval history—if they have 
such a thing as a point of view. The close relation of medieval 
to classical culture, and the rise and growth of the church into 
the only institution of the period approaching our modern con- 
ception of the state are novel in a book intended for a young 
student. The origin and character of feudalism, its relations to 
the church, and the resulting political complications make an 
explanation of the conflict of empire and papacy far different from 
that of the average manual. Moreover, the book is not without 
literary merit; its style does not deaden the truth it conveys. 
More remarkable is the omission of some things almost invaria- 
bly mentioned in other books. The Donation of Constantine, the 
expected impending disaster of the year 1000, the rule of Cluny, 
and other well worn subjects are omitted, while several chapters 
are devoted to the organization of the church, the rise of heresy, 
the life ot the people, and the universities and intellectual activities 
of the period. On the whole, the scholarly presentation and the 
style of the book should do much to clear away some of the 
venerable cobwebs in many a teacher’s historical store-room. 
W. K. Boyp. 
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THE DANCERS AND OTHER LEGENDS AND Lyrics. By Edith M. Thomas. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger (The Gorham Press), 1903,—93 pp. 


A REED BY THE River. By Virginia Woodward Cloud. Boston: Richard 
G. Badger (The Gorham Press), 1902,—76 pp. 


Days WE REMEMBER. By Marian Douglas. Boston: Richard G. Badger 
(The Gorham Press), 1903,—60 pp. 


TuoucHts Aprirt. By Hattie Horner Louthan. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger (The Gorham Press), 1902,—57 pp. 

These four books contain some good poems and some indifferent 
ones. They are mostly fugitive pieces which have formerly been 
published in the current periodicals. The verse of Miss Themas 
is fluent, and her imagination is lively. Her concepts, however, 
are not remarkable for their breadth. Accordingly, her ballads 
are better than her lyrics. “The Dancers,’”’ the poem which gives 
a name to the book, is well worth reading. Its movement is 
smooth, and its tone is quaint, as the subject requires. “The 
Gray Pacer” is not so fortunate. Here the hero is a horse. No 
one may ride him but fair Guerda. There are in the background 
a hopeless lover, an obstinate father, and a lucky villainous 
bridegroom. Guerda rides the horse sadly to her wedding. The 
animal here takes events into his own hands. He rushes off with 
Guerda to her true love’s castle, her obstinate father tries to 
follow, but gets a fall which brings him into a complaisant state 
of mind. While he gives his approval to the marriage which he 
had hitherto forbidden, the other lover, the now unlucky villain, 

“An unwept corse— 
Down the swift Rhine his drowned way did take.” 
At the very end of the act the wonderful horse comes into the 
court yard and makes a bow in acknowledgement of the “brave 
cheer” which “runs round the castle’s yeoman troop.” It is a 
proper ending to the melodrama; but it is very poor melodrama. 

Miss Cloud writes a good lyric. “The Mother’s Song,” por- 
traying the feeling of a mother grinding at the mill after thedeath 
of a daughter who once labored with her, is full of tender feeling 
correctly rendered. 

“‘When she was here—O my first-born !—here grinding and singing, 

My hand against hers, 
What did I reck of the wind where the aloe is swinging ?” 

“The Ballad of Sweet P” is also a readable piece, but some of 
the shorter poems might well have been omitted. 
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In the poems by Marian Douglas and Hattie Horner Louthan 
there is little to commend the authors to fame. The sentiment in 
them is commonplace. It is exploited each year in a hundred 
American communities by poets who are equally gifted but not 
equally rash in venturing into print. The poems are sometimes 
exclamatory, sometimes hortatory, sometimes congratulatory, 
and sometimes Purgatory. 


Various Views. By William Morton Payne. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co., 1902,—281 pp. 

This is another little handy volume of reprints of editorials in 
The Dial. They are of the same nature as the ‘‘Editorial Echoes” 
and “Little Leaders” which have already been noticed in THE 
QuaRTERLY. They are essays chiefly on literary and biographical 
topics, such as “The Hugo Centenary,” ‘Alexander the Great,” 
“Shakspere in France,” “International Amity,” “The Revival of 
Romance,” ‘The Novel and the Library,’ and ‘‘The Endowed 
Theatre.”’ They are written in a light and suggestive vein. As 
a companion for a railway journey or as a source of amusement 
on a holiday excursion into the woods, this collection of essays 
will be found valuable. It has so many good points that one 
wishes the author would go a little further into his subjects and 
write some more elaborate essays. An attempt of such a nature 
would, perhaps, be of service both to the author and to the 
reading public. 


LITERARY VALUES AND OTHER Papers. By John Burroughs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., 1902,—264 pp. 

John Burroughs has been known for many years as a naturalist 
of the first rank, uniting scientific accuracy with genuine poetic 
feeling. In recent years he has attracted much attention as a 
critic of literature, writing with appreciation and judgment of 
some of the authors that have influenced him most. Scattered 
throughout his nature books are passages of criticism and inter- 
pretation highly valued by his readers. His study of Whitman 
did not please so well because it was generally considered as an 
over-statement of the poet’s rank and worth. But in the present 
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volume, made up for the most part of previously published mag- 
azine articles, we find a vitality, a penetration, and withal a 
genuine enthusiasm for the best literature that will commend 
themselves to all readers. It is refreshing to come upon such a 
book amid the endless number of works of criticism which are 
now being published—histories of literature, magazine articles, 
studies of men of letters. It is not atall academic or conventional, 
but a fresh, stimulating, inspiring book. Even where one does 
not agree with him—much of the criticism is personal rather than 
judicial—he must be impressed with the personality of one of the 
most delightful men now living in America. What he says of 
Saint-Beuve is true of himself as revealed in this volume: “In 
many of the authors of whom Saint-Beuve writes I have no 
interest, but I am always interested in Saint-Beuve’s view of 
them, in the play of his intelligence and imagination over and 
around them. It is not the flavor of these writers that remains 
in my mind, but the flavor of the critic himself.” This volume is 
at times frankly autobiographical, and always a revelation of 
the likes and dislikes of one who has a highly cultivated taste. 

Throughout the book one finds a healthy conception of the 
vital character of all genuine literature. At a time when so 
much is heard of “art for art’s sake,” Burroughs makes a plea 
for a literature that is intensely human; “no fineness of work- 
manship, no deftness of handling can make up for the want 
of a large, rich, copious human endowment.” Ata time when 
technical scholarship is frequently a stumbling-block to the vital 
appreciation of literature, we need to be told that “all the mere 
facts about the poet’s work are as chaff compared with the ap- 
preciation of one fine line or fine sentence. The great Dantean 
anu Shakesperean scholar is usually the outcome of a mental 
habit that would make Dante and Shakespeare impossible.” 
Rhetoric and philology should be at best but means to an end. 
“In all good literature we have a sense of touching something 
alive and real.” Hence the things Burroughs would emphasize 
most in literature are directness, veracity, vitality, and the beauty 
and reality of natural things. 

In all criticism of literature the personal equation must be 
considered. As contrasted with judicial or balanced criticism he 
rather prefers impressionistic, or personal. After all attempts to 
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formulate a standard of criticism, we get at only the critic’s 
opinion of that standard. “Back of the most impartial literary 
judgment lies the fact that the critic is a person; that he is of 
a certain race, family, temperament, environment; that he is 
naturally cold or sympathetic, liberal or reactionary, tolerant or 
intolerant, and therefore has his individual likes and dislikes; 
that certain types attract him more than others; that, of two 
poets of equal powers, the voice of one moves him more than 
that of another...... That the criticism is sound is not 
enough, it must also warm and stimulate the mind.”” We cannot 
fully interpret what we do not love, and “love has eyes that judg- 
ment knows not of.” 

Two dangers are in the way of interested and partial criticism; 
one that we shall become members of a cult like the unreasonable 
followers of Browning or Whitman, the other that we shall form 
a violent personal antipathy to certain writers. Literary taste 
may be cultivated as any other taste, and one should constantly 
rise to an appreciation of a greater variety of authors. To 
cherish no writers but those of our own stripe is the way of the 
half cultured. “Only the religious bigot builds upon specific texts, 
and only the one-sided, half-formed mind sees life through the 
eyes of asingle author. ..... The danger of individualism in 
letters is caprice, bias, partial views; the danger of intellectualism 
is the cold, the colorless, the formal.”’ 

The ideal critic will blend the two; “‘he will be disinterested and 
yet sympathetic, individual and yet escape caprice and bias, 
warm with interest and yet cool with judgment, surrendering 
himself to his subject and yet not losing himself in it, upholding 
tradition and yet welcoming new talent, giving the personal 
equation free play without blurring the light of the impersonal 
intelligence.” It would be difficult to state the characteristics of 
a great critic in better terms. 

One must not be narrow in his opinions of authors, fixing abso- 
lute standards and despising all who do not come to them. 
“There are many excellences but where is the supreme excellence ? 
PEAS There is one beauty of Milton, another of Wordsworth, 
another of Burns, another of Tennyson.’’ Burroughs pleads for 
the men of partial views, of half truths, of one idea; for they have 
frequently been the leaders of the world into new truth. “Great 
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men have been radical and great men have been conservative; 
great men have been orthodox and they have been heterodox; 
they have been forces of expansion and they have been forces of 
contraction. In literature it is good to be a realist, and it is 
good to be a romanticist; it is good to be a Dumas, and it is good 
to be a Zola; it is good to be a Carlyle, and it is good to bea 
Mazzini.” The kingdom of art is a large one, and one should 
constantly become more catholic in his taste. 

These quotaticns and points of view will indicate the general 
spirit of the book. The presentations of the relation of literature 
to personality, of realism, of suggestiveness in poetry, of obscur- 
ity, and of the re-reading of books are all well done. His charac- 
terizations of Emerson, Carlyle, Tolstoi, Wordsworth, Poe, and 
Swinburne are penetrating and adequate; one hears too much of 
Whitman, perhaps. His general estimate of several authors is 
given in this quotation: “If you are a-hungered for the bread of 
life, do not go to Poe, do not go to Landor or to Milton, do not 
go to the current French fiction. Go sooner to Goethe, to Tenny- 
son, to Browning, to Arnold, to Whitman, the great personal 
poets, the men who have spiritual and religious values as well as 
poetic.” And yet one of the strongest chapters is on the text 
“Thou shalt not preach,” in answer to Tolstoi’s ‘What is Art?” 
His view of style is altogether opposed to that of the Russian 
prophet. For his general estimate of style I quote these words: 
“In treating of out-door themes, let the style have limpidness, 
sweetness, freshness; in criticism let it have dignity, lucidity, 
penetration; in history let it have mass, sweep, comprehension; 
in all things let it have vitality, sincerity, and genuineness.” 

Epwin Mims. 


DANIEL WEBSTER. By John Bach McMaster. New York: The Century 
Co., 1902,—xi. 344 pp. 

To undertake a new popular life of Webster, after Lodge’s bril- 
liant one a decade ago, imposes a severe task. It is great praise 
to say that Professor McMaster has well acquitted himself of it. 
He has certainly produced an admirable popular book, although 
it is doubtful if he will replace Lodge in public esteem. He has 
not wrought into his biography any new facts or any striking 
new views of old facts. He has merely told a straightforward 
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tale. This is particularly true of the early life of Webster. Here 
there is abundance of that intimate personal quality which gives 
biography the artistic character of a portrait. This is not so evi- 
dent, however, when the book comes into the general field of 
American history, as it does come with the Hayne speech. At 
this stage the author’s point of view becomes less personal. Here 
he is treading ground which he has trodden before in a staid and 
formal treatment. Two interesting results seem to the reviewer 
to follow: 1. The author falls into flat statement. Try as he 
will it is the plain style of another task, with the old introduction 
of long quotations and what one may call the university-thesis 
manner of putting details together. 2. He loses his former admi- 
rable sense of proportion, and his narrative seems less a portrait 
than in its earlier stage. This is perhaps due to the fact that the 
author is forced by the nature of his work to treat in a small 
space a very wide amount of history with which he is already 
familiar. It raises the question; does it lessen a man’s fitness to 
write a small book for him to have written previously a large 
one on the same subject? These two characteristics are not 
fatal to the book; for it is still a good book. But they keep it 
from being a brilliant one. 

There is one feature which will disappoint many readers, viz., 
the omission of the theory of the development of nationality. 
Lodge gave this view such a favorable exposition, and it has 
seemed so natural a thing to many of us, that we must feel dis- 
appointed at finding it entirely ignored. It has taken such a 
place in connection with the Hayne-Webster debate that it is per- 
haps entitled to consideration in any life of Webster. In pre- 
senting this epoch of Webster’s life McMaster has kept close to 
his subject’s own words, and we are left to infer that he himself 
does not accept the evolutionary view but holds to that of the 
original federalists. The mechanical features of the book are 
chiefly good. Among the illustrations are some well presented 
portraits of prominent men; but on one page (see p. 127) are 
placed side by side two oddly selected pictures. One of them 
represents John Quincy Adams as a dapper young gentleman full 
of smiles and mischief, the other represents Andrew Jackson as a 
toothless and bent old man without erectness or vigor of frame. 
It is difficult to think how these two men could be presented to 
the public in less typical aspects than these. 
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NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. By George E. Woodberry. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1902,—302 pp. 

Among the books recently added to the English and the Ameri- 
can Men of Letters Series two stand out pre-eminent—Leslie 
Stephen’s George Eliot and Woodberry’s Hawthorne. In writing 
about Richardson and Hazlitt, Austin Dodson and Augustine 
Birrell did not have a very difficult task: that they both succeeded 
is not surprising to one who knew of their previous work. To 
write about Tennyson, Ruskin, Matthew Arnold and Longfellow 
was far more difficult, for posterity has not yet had time to help 
the critic in making up his estimate. The studies made of them 
are disappointing, and make all the more noteworthy the success- 
ful studies of George Eliot and Hawthorne. Mr. Stephen and Mr. 
Woodberry have combined biography and criticism in a satisfac- 
tory way, and have two gifts necessary for successful work in 
each sphere—balance of judgment and sympathy. After reading 
them, one doubts if the future will in any material way change 
their estimates. 

Mr. Woodberry has in this volume sustained his reputation as 
one of the best American critics now living; in fact the book is 
better than the study of Poe in the same series, and there are 
pages of criticism not surpassed by the best chapters in “‘Makers 
of Literature.”” He combines with accuracy of knowledge and 
breadth of scholarship a certain distinction of style that invests 
all that he writes with a personal charm. 

It is not surprising that he has not found any new material 
bearing on Hawthorne’s life, but he has put together previous 
material in an artistic way. The biographical portion is more 
than a record, it is an interpretation of one of the most mysteri- 
ous and baffling personalities. The periods of his life are well 
delineated. So also are his personal characteristics—his devotion 
to intimate friends like Pierce and Bridge, the sweetness of his 
home life which “even more than his genius lingers in the mind 
that has dwelt long on the story of his life,” and beyond all the 
isolation in which he lived as an “artist of the beautiful.” 

It is the criticism of Hawthorne that one is most interested 
in, however, and it is here that the book is most satisfactory. 
Among many notable features may be mentioned these,—the 
hitherto unnoted influence of Scott on Hawthorne, the classifica- 
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tion and interpretation of the sketches and short stories, the 
characterization of the children’s books, the discussion of Haw- 
thorne’s relation to Puritanism, and the criticism of the longer 
romances. The criticism of The Scarlet Letter seems to by all 
odds the best yet written on that romance. It is not often that 
one comes upon a more penetrating and satisfying bit of criticism. 
The most striking feature of this criticism is its insistence that 
The Scarlet Letter does not represent faithfully the life of Puri- 
tanism. “Is it too much to suggest that in ignoring prayer, the 
atonement of Christ, and the work of the Spirit in men’s hearts, 
the better part of Puritanism has been left out, and the whole 
life of the soul distorted? ..... This romance is the record 
of a prison cell, unvisited by any ray of light save that earthly 
one which gives to the prisoners public ignominy; they are seen, 
but they do not see. ..... The romance is a partial story, 
an imperfect fragment of the old life, distorting not so much the 
Puritan ideal—which were a little matter—but the spiritual life 
itself. Its truth, intense, fascinating, terrible as it is, is a half- 
truth, and the darker half; it is the shadow of which the other 
half is light; it is the wrath of which the other half is love.” 

This of the Marble Faun is a good summary of its salient 
features. “It is throughout a Puritan romance, which has 
wandered abroad and clothed itself in strange masquerade in the 
Italian air. Hawthorne’s personality pervades it like life in a 
sensitive hand. It is the best and fullest and most intimate ex- 
pression of his temperament, of the man he had come to be, and 
takes the imprint of his soul with minute delicacy and truth. It 
is a meditation on sin, but so made gracious with beauty as to 
lose the deformity of its theme; and it suffers a metamorphosis 
into a thing of loveliness. To us it is in boyhood our dream of 
Italy, and in after years the best companion of memory: it is also 
a romance of nature and art, and of the mystery of evil, shot 
through with such sunshine gleams, with the presence of pure 
color and divine forms, as to seem like the creations of that old 
mythic Mediterranean world which, though it held shapes of 
terror, was the most beautiful land that the imagination has 
ever known.” Epwin Mims. 


LITERARY NOTES 


McClure, Phillips & Company announce the publication of a 
new and revised edition of Professor Jenks’s excellent study of 
“The Trust Problem.” So far as concerns the material contained 
in the original edition, no change seems to have been made. An 
additional chapter on “Industrial Combinations in Europe” 
presents in concise form matters which have received extended 
treatment at the hands of the same author in the eighteenth 
volume of the reports of the United States Industrial Commis- 
sion. The more important facts with regard to the organization 
of the United States Steel Corporation are given in a new appen- 
dix. A short bibliographical note and an index add much to the 
usefulness of the new edition. In order to bring the book down 
to the present session of congress, a supplementary chapter 
on “Federal Legislation” has been provided. This gives the 
views of President Roosevelt, Attorney General Knox, and others, 
and discusses the various plans which have been proposed for the 
federal regulation of industrial combinations doing an inter-state 
business. The whole book is written in a spirit of the utmost 
fairness which is the characteristic mental attitude of the author 
found in all his work as a teacher and writer. 


Professors Ernest L. Bogart, of Oberlin College, and William A. 
Rawles, of Indiana University, have recently published in pam- 
phlet form a trial bibliography and outline of lectures on the 
financial history of the United States. The whole is presented in 
ten chapters, the last being that on “The Finances of the Civil 
War.” To teachers and advanced students in financial history, 
this bibliography will without doubt be of much service. 


The University of Chicago celebrates the completion of its tenth 
year by two series of “Decennial Publications” which would do 
credit to an older institution. The first comprises a number of 
pamphlets ranging from nine up to fifty-four quarto pages. The 
second contains sixteen solid octavo volumes, six of which are 
already published, four more of which are “in press,”’ and the rest 
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of which are “in preparation.”” The volumes published are: 
“Wager’s Life and Repentaunce of Marie Magdalene,” edited by 
Frederic Ives Carpenter; “Light Waves and their Uses,” by Albert 
A. Murchinson; “The Second Bank of the United States,” by Ralph 
C. H. Catterall; “Assyrian and Babylonian Letters belonging to 
the Kouyunjik Collection of the British Museum,” by Robert 
Francis Harper; “The Poems of Anne, Countess of Winchester,” 
edited by Myra Reynolds; and “‘La Perfecta Casada” of de Leon, 
edited by Elizabeth Wallace. 


The Johns Hopkins Studies in History and Political Science 
complete Series XX with “Continental Opinion regarding a 
Proposed Middle European Tariff-Union,” by George M. Fisk, 
Ph. D., of the University of Illinois. The monograph contains 
fifty-two pages, five of which are given to a bibliography of the 
subject. The reader would be grateful if the author had divided 
his subject into two or more chapters. Even a university mono- 
graph needs some kind of an outline to make plain the way 
through its abundance of facts. 


The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography continues to 
print valuable manuscript material relating to Virginia history. 
The January, 1903, number contains installments of “The John 
Brown Letters,” ““Abridgment of Virginia Laws, 1694,” “History 
of Henry County,” “The Ferrar Papers,” and “Virginia Newspa- 
pers in Public Libraries.” 


The January, 1903, number of The American Historical Review 
contains interesting papers on “‘Geneva before Calvin,”’ by Her- 
bert D. Foster; “The Study of the Lutheran Revolt,” by Prof. J. 
H. Robinson; and ‘Constitution and Finances of the Royal Afri- 
can Company,” by W. R. Scott. 


The November, 1902, number of The Quarterly Journal of 
Economics contains among other papers ‘“The Sugar Industry 
and Legislation in Europe,” by Charles S. Griffin, “The Sugar 
Question in the United States,” by Frank R. Rutter, “Recent 
Tendencies in Sociology, II.”’ by E. A.Ross, and “Early Transpor- 
tation and Banking Enterprises of the States,”’ by G. S. Callender. 
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In the December, 1902, number of The Political Science Quar- 
terly there is a timely and valuable paper by Professor J. B. Clark 
on “Authoritative Arbitration.” In his usual sane and careful 
manner the author goes over the labor situation today as it 
relates to wages, examines closely the New Zealand system of 
arbitration, and comes to the opinion that it would be desirable 
if wages could be regulated by some responsible body of men 
created for the purpose. Such a regulation would be better than 
the hard conditions which now exist by which force, and fre- 
quently mob rule, determine the rate of wages. 











